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The ReEcorD does not propose to become an illustrated 
magazine, but there chanced to come to the editor's table photo- 
graphs taken on one of the summer outings of the author of the 
illustrated article. These glimpses of California camping-out 
were so charming and such excellent enforcements of the theme 
that it has seemed worth while to appeal to the eye as well as to 


the ear of the reader. 





We would call special attention to the “ Preliminary An- 
nouncement for the Sixty-eighth Year,” which appears at the 
close of this number. There will be found a statement respecting 
the new professors who come next fall, a description of the new 
arrangement of the curriculum with its broader onlook for the 
future, and a presentation of the plans for the new year in the 
departments of Missions and Pedagogics. It will repay a care- 


ful examination. 


It seems to be increasingly evident that the Christian churches 
are coming to the same conviction which led our New England 
ancestors, even in their poverty, to place side by side in the 
ministerial office the pastor and the preacher. The Sunday- 
school, with its obvious excellences and its unavoidable defects, 
was the reassertion, at the beginning of the last century, of the 
conviction that the church had been negligent in one of its most 
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important functions. It had failed to appreciate that upon it 
rested the responsibility for the religious training of the young, 
Political and social conditions.like ours, which confine the work 
of the state to things secular, make it imperative that the church 
accept the high calling to which it is called. Large churches 
are putting into special official positions of honor teaching min- 
isters to take charge of this important work. Groups of smaller 
churches are employing such an one who shall hold a relation to 
their Bible-schools analogous to that of School Superintendents 
to the day schools. Everywhere churches are demanding that 
their pastors shall have a sympathetic and intelligent attitude 
toward the newer movements in child study and the teaching of 
the Bible. This reassertion of the teaching function of the min- 
istry really opens to men of the brightest intelligence and of the 
most thorough training what is almost a new profession. 
The proposed removal to Hartford of The Springfield Bible 
Normal College, one of the very best Schools of Religious Peda- 
gogy in the country, in order that it may enter into relations of 
affiliation with Hartford Seminary is a hopeful and significant 
sign. The two institutions will continue their individual ex- 
istence. Each will do work which the other will not undertake. 
Each will supply through the open doors of its classrooms op- 
portunities of training to students which neither, without an 
unhoped for and unnecessary duplication of professors, could 
possibly supply. The move is one in the direction of sound 
economy as well as of a just sense of the needs of both students 


and churches. 


We publish at this time two notable addresses given in con- 
nection with the exercises of anniversary week. Representing.as 
they do angles of vision somewhat different and differing mark- 
edly in style of presentation of thought, they manifest a common 
loyalty to the deep things of Christian faith, and in different ways 
speak out the conviction that the minister of to-day must be the 
man who thinks, and brings into his pulpit the products of in- 
tense mental activity. They certainly make it clear that the pul- 
pit cannot be moved out of the church. It is to remain the ful- 


crum of spiritual power. 
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I Go A Fishing 


I GO A FISHING. 


Ministers are supposed to be * ensamples to the flock.” In 
these times, when the world is strained to the breaking point, 
an“ ensample ” of indolence upon occasion would seem part of a 
minister’s fitting duty. Ail work and no play sends Jack pre- 
maturely to the sanitarium, burns his candle out long before ’tis 
time. Among other beatitudes, “ Happy is the man who has not 
too many irons in the fire, and who does not deem himself so 
important to the world but that he can go aside and rest awhile.” 

“ Blessed be nothing,” amended so as to read, “ Blessed be 
nothing to do, with river, forest, hill, and bird to help the doing,” 
and there you have the idea in a sentence. Translate the sen- 
tence into experience, and there is no more to be desired, — for 
abit of heaven always satisfies the soul. 

There seems to be a strange sort of man who is able to 
find recuperation and refreshment in the turbid tides of human 
life which ebb and flow in city streets. But the river gods and 
the dryads of the forest for me, unspoiled by the hand, untainted 
by the smell, undisturbed by the covetousness of man. How 
beautiful the world would be if the people who have marred it 
had never been born! But fire follows where man treads. You 
note his presence in old stumps and barrenness where once stood 
cathedral trees. The scream of the buzz-saw is no fair exchange 
for the song of the hermit thrush; and men who think that ex- 
pectorating on the sidewalk and in the street cars is all one with 
the sacred principles of personal liberty, are no pleasing com- 
panions in comparison with the wood mice, who build their 
homes in your bread box, and are clean. He was a good man 
who said, “* Nothing human is foreign to me.’ For eleven 
months of the year let this be true. Face the havoc of the 
human, and make the best of his wantonness and inanity during 
that time, but in the twelfth month, like fabled Antzus, seek 


lor your soul's good the scented and undesecrated bosom of 
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mother earth. During the eleven months, you are a caged bird, 
caged in with the whang and clang, the smoke and moil, the fuss 
and folly of this life, which man makes such a failure of. Make 
the best of the cage, sing as much as the city atmosphere will 
allow, be as patient as you can with the blunders and banana 
peels of the human during the period of your necessity; but 
when the twelfth month opens your cage door, fly forth — do 
‘| 


not linger — seek the haunts of vour fellow songsters — refresh 











your soul where the waters flow and the stately pines whisper of 
immortality. 

It is a fault of the present time that so few know how to be 
artistically indolent. A certain professor went away one sum- 
mer to enjoy a needed vacation. Three huge boxes of dry-as- 
dust books — German, Hebrew, Latin, Polyglot — followed him 
into the wilderness. What an unwisdom! <A poet knows better. 
You remember that seemingly simple, but really profound poem 
of Wordsworth —a poem that seems simple although it 1s 


profound, because it is like a mountain lake, whose depth you 
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1 GOA Fishing 


do not suspect, since you look so easily down into its pellucid 
and placid waters — the poem entitled “ Expostulation and Re- 
ply”; in which, answering the expostulation of one who chided 


him for spending a long forenoon “ doing nothing,” when he 


might have been busy with his books, the poet answers: 
* The eye — it cannot choose but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking?” 


A great mistake of the too energetic present is its reliance 
upon muscle and perspiration, and its theory that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is to be taken by force. The summer time is 
Chautauquaed and summer-schooled. Chicago university keeps 
going the year round. If any one suggests a relaxation of 
strained nerves and thoughts in connection with church work 
during the summer time, he is bowled over with the undeniable 
but not altogether relevant assertion that ‘“ the devil never takes 
a vacation.” And so, there is very little to see of “a wise 
passiveness *’ anywhere, and very much to indicate that the 
common belief is — 


“That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking.” 


For my own part, be it attributable to natural indolence or 
to acquired tastes whose indulgence I am not ready to forego, 
I believe heartily in the poet’s theory. I believe it is loss and 
waste always to be on the stretch, never to sit down idly and 
indolently. With Wordsworth — 

I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 
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A wise passiveness is not a dull and drowsy indolence, 
but an indolence that opens wide the doors and_ win- 
dows of the soul for the Powers which dwell in wood, 
in stream, in hill, in valley, in morning and in_ even- 
ing sky, to come at their will, and to build up in us the old 
wastes, coming in upon us like rain upon the mown grass, 


as showers that water the earth. A wise passiveness consists 














in submitting the soul to the influence of Nature, allowing her to 
do her own work upon you in her own way, yourself not presum- 
ing to guide her hand, or to jog her leisurely willingness. It 
consists in waiting patiently upon her, who is so high, so wise, 
so sweet, so supremely the messenger and the minister of the 
divine. 

How is it done? Well, one way is to learn how to go a fish- 


ing. Very many expert fishermen seem not to know the real sig- 
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nificance of their * gentle craft.” With them, a basketful of fish 
is the chief, if not the only, desideratum. If the trout will not 
fairly tumble over one another with zeal to reach the frying-pan, 
and if they fail to bring in a goodly tale of fish, these fishermen 


“ee 


have no “ sport.” And so, withal, they have no conscience, but 
rob the stream of infants and adults alike. A five-inch trout — 
is it not forsooth a trout? and counts it not as one more in the 
sum total of the one hundred troutlings that prove my angling 
skill? Well, perhaps so, to you. But to some, the boast of 
having caught a hundred trout in an hour or two of so-called 
“sport” is evidence that you have destroyed a kindergarten, and 
that vou lack both piscatorial feeling and conscience too. 

Izaak Walton knew how to go a fishing. He knew there is 
vastly more to be had along the banks of a favorite stream than 
simply the fish which may be lured therefrom, and that the man 
who returns with the heaviest basket is not always the man to 
Books in the running 


ee 


whom the day’s sport has yielded most. 
brooks’? Yes, and infinitely more than books! Unwritten — 
unwritable — books! Poems, never to be enmeshed in words, 
impossible of being reduced to the poor dimensions of any 
man’s vocabulary! Pictures, in endless and incessant panorama, 
with a prodigality of coloring and a subtlety of suggestion, that 
no human artist ever yet approached! These as well as trout 
the true fisherman gathers as he goes. And if the trout are 
wary, as those worth catching usually are, you can always fill 
heart and soul with images of beauty, even if you bring home a 
basket innocent of fish. If you catch both, all the better. 

There are those to whom trout fishing is a waste of time, to 
say the least they care to say. With such I have no con- 
troversy, for trout fishing teaches its disciple to be patient with 
even this human frailty and imperfection, and to pity rather 
than condemn those who are not initiate. But I am very sure 
that nobody knows the secrets of a mountain stream, until he 
has spent hours upon its banks, with a rod in his hand, and a 
fish basket slung over his shoulder. If “ love me, love my dog ” 
is the sine qua non of a maiden’s confidence, so the river is not to 
be wooed and won save by those who love its trout. And the 
tiver, if it be the splendid sort, like the McCloud, is well worth 
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being wooed and won. This river, at first glance, is almost 
terrible. Winding, curving, sweeping, finding its way thus 
around the points and bases of zig-zag hills, deepening here into 
great pools where the salmon lie close and far down, 
rushing out and on impetuously in copious volume and with re- 
sistless flood, its waters cold like ice, blue-white, incessant, 
many-voiced, its bank often precipitous and shaggy with heavy 
forest growth, it is a river which, like an imperial and imperious 
maiden, promises at first acquaintance only scant and long- 
range intimacies, and a very cold reception to any one who asks 
for more. But, to the fisherman — I do not mean to every man 
who may go and thrash up and down the stream, mauling it and 
striving to take it by force, but I mean the true Waltonian — to 
him, the river softens; presently, after a due probation. Its voice 
softens. At first it only roars, rages, threatens with its voice. 
But by-and-by you hear gurgling laughter stealing up, and dis- 
cover that the naiads have resumed their pretty play, no longer 
in fear of you. You hear also the sound of music, subdued and 
still, but very sweet, and voices like those whom you have loved, 
and soft whisperings, as though spirits of good were near to 
cast a spell upon your heart and make you one with them. 
And so the river begins and goes on speaking to you, telling you 
secret upon secret, disclosing to you sweetness upon sweetness, 
until you know what John meant, ‘“ His voice as the voice of 
many waters.” You remember that John was a fisherman, and 
see where he may have gotten his wonderful simile. And all 
this, while you are idling away your time, a great big man, trying 
to allure an innocent little fish from his natural element. 
Nor is this all. The river becomes your familiar friend. It 
speaks to you. You answer it. It seems no longer formi- 
dable and forbidding. The fancy crosses you more than once 
that you could entrust yourself to its embrace, and take no 
harm. <As you stand upon its brink and watch it coming down— 
always coming, coming, coming — flowing away with eager 
speed, but never exhausted, never in the least impaired —al- 
ways exactly as if it had kept its waters and given none — always 


giving and not impoverished — in the early morning full, fresh. 
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impetuous, spending itself, but, as you look up stream, still com- 
at 





at noon, just as in the morning 





ing, coming, coming 
night, still spending and replenishing — under the stars, while 
you rouse from sleep, telling you by the sound it makes that it 
is going and coming, spending and replenishing, never the same, 
but always the same —so you begin to comprehend Him who 
gives and is not impoverished by giving, who spends, and is 
not spent. “ The river of God is full of water.” And the river 
tells you how inexhaustible is the love of God; how it pours 
forth incessantly; how it flows at your feet in copious, crystal 
volume; how you can dip your little cup down into it and drink 
for your refreshment, while still it floods onward diminished 
not at all through having satisfied your burning thirst; how noth- 
ing can stop its onward, downward flow; how everything lives 
whithersoever the river comes. You stand thus at the brink 
of the river, while it tells you this, and the tears come, your soul 
throbs, your deepest self (“innermost of the inmost, most in- 
terior of the interne”) is conscious of its God. 

It is worth while going fishing, just for one such revelation 
made thus to your hidden soul, your realest self. The impression 
of it, the realness of it, never leaves you. You know there- 
after that much more, because you have become that much more. 
Some may imagine that one does not need to be a fisherman to 
be thus made acquainted with the secret of the river, but he who 
is not a fisherman is not a frequenter of the river, is not in 
sympathy with the river, is quite as likely to be “ improving his 
mind ” with books and energy as to be listening to the river. 

What is needed is a “a wise passiveness ” in us, before ever 
the spirits who dwell in waters and in woods can come and 
speak with us. And there is nothing so sure and safe to cultivate 
in us the right sort of indolence as is the right sort of fishing. 
You need not fish every day and every hour. O, no! But, 
after you have learned how to fish —i. ¢., after you have acquired 
the genuinely alert and responsive indolence, the “ wise passive- 
ness,” attaching to mastership in the genuine, though not in 
the spurious, art of fishing —then you can spread yourself out 
under a tree at your pleasure, sure that myriad unseen visitors 
will respond to the invitation of your quiet heart. 
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Suppose you do “ spread yourself out under a tree.” It is 
on the crest of a long and lofty ridge, after an hour's steady 
climb. On the way up you have heard the voice of the River, 
following you, whispering gently to you through the widening 


distance, and you have seen distant views of the great silent 





mountain, whose majestic foundations fill all the horizon and 
seem to build up as though from the very centre of the earth. 
And now as you lie where the sun may shine down on you 
through the half-shelter of the pine branches, the first thing 
you hear is the symphony of silence. , it is good to be where 
stillness is at home; where, as you listen, your inner sense 
can hear the wondrous music that stillness makes! After the 


noises of the city —screeches, squalls, grinds, rumbles, rubs, 
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clangs, and the whole uncatalogable, intolerable, cacophonous 
lot—to be where stillness is, gives you sympathy with the 
Ancient Mariner, when his penance was accomplished, and he 
was brought back to his home port again. Hitherto the deck 
of the ship had been horrible with the accusing dead men, but 
now, 
“A man all light, a seraph man, 
On every corse there stood. 
This seraph-band each waved his hand; 
No voice did they impart, — 
No voice; but O! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart.” 


It is written, “ There was silence in heaven for half an hour.” 
I think it was when some soul entered there newly from the 
noisy earth. And I am sure that during the first half hour we 
spend there, heaven will, indeed, seem to us a place of blessed 
silence, blissful all the more for that same cause. 

But, as you lie quietly under your tree, you discover pres- 
ently that the silence is really the silence of music. You begin 
to hear sounds. The pine needles tune their leaf-harps. Birds 
are in full voice. Insects blow their tiny pipes. A humming 
bird adds the soft droning of his wings. The zephyr-like breeze 
breathes almost inaudible melodies out of the south. And so 
you discover all at once that stillness is nothing else but harmony 
of sweet sound; that if the city were only in tune, as nature is 
and heaven is, it too might help to build, instead of tearing down, 
the inner soul. And if you would have stillness, Holy Silence, 
reigning within your soul, you see at once that harmony must 
be there, that the sylvan and not the urban conditions must be 
repeated and reproduced within vou. 

‘ Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs between, 


Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.” 


It is not waste of time, — not if you spend hours in such a 


place, consummately indolent. There never was such silver 


mined as adorns the pine tree, through whose long needles the 
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sun shimmers, transforming every tufted branch into splendor; 
and as you look you grow careless of poverty, independent of 
base lucre, you have what money cannot buy, — sweet and full 
content. There never was a kinder parable than that of the 
hermit thrush. Your mind has been disturbed by untoward 
news from the outer world, whose inharmonious evil now breaks 
in upon the symphony of your solitude. You seem again to be 
the poor victim of the evil which your neighbors work, and again 
your soul is disquieted, and the delicate music of the woodland 
you can no longer hear. But all at once something seems to 
soothe you; balm seems to fall upon you from unseen sources. 
You listen. What is it? A thrush is singing somewhere not 
far away, and has been singing all the while. It is his song has 
reached your heart. So pure a note! So heavenly! A note of 
unmixed sweetness, suggesting angels harping with their harps, 
as though he himself were a harp string wandered forth from the 
gates above, but keeping tune with heaven, in spite of earth. 
And you say to yourself, “ Keep your ear open always to hear 
the thrush’s song. Somewhere, he always sings. Listen for 
him. Turn your ear away from the sharp noises that can only 
disturb and destroy. In spite of these, the thrushes sing. Let 
them sing to you, and so be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” 

Thus, it is not necessary always to be casting your flies for 
fish, even though you have gone a fishing. Of course, you do 
catch fish, and there is nameless satisfaction, first in luring, 
then in landing from a transparent pool, a large and wary trout, 
as yet unscathed, though many an aspirant’s best efforts have 
been expended on him. You must take care, for his eves are 
sharp, and if you show yourself your chances are poor, indeed. 
The bank favors you, however, and you take your stand high 
above the pool, ready to cast vour flies lightly down upon its 
surface. You cast, and nothing comes of it. Again, —in vain. 
And still again, until you begin to think there is no use. But 
presently you succeed in causing vour flies to fall with a par- 


ticularly happy finesse, and at once there is a response. You 


see the response! Leisurely, but swiftly too, a big trout is rising 
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from the bottom of the pool. You see how confident and non- 
chalant he is. He has taken many a fly into camp, but now, [ 
the river gods helping you, you will take him into camp. He 
is at the surface, he makes a turn — such a confident, business- 


like turn 





i 
| 
and simultaneously your wrist takes a turn too, and | 
aha! the electric: current is on! It is now a_ question 
whether you have caught the trout, or he has caught 


you. It depends upon what you do, and what he does. There 

















is rage and energy at one end of the line, and there must be cool- 
ness and good judgment at the other end, else the fish will win. 
Carefully you handle him, until victory promises to perch on 
your basket. Taking your net, and reeling slowly in, you clamber 


down to the edge of the pool, reach among the broad leaves 





of the shield saxifrage thickly fringing the pool, and — ah, you 
missed him! That was bad. He may get away now. But no. 


You hold him yet, and bring him in again. This time you take 





more care and succeed in getting the net well undez him. He is 


yours at last! A merciful whack on the head relieves him of any 
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regrets that may be lingering there, and you sit down to absorb 
the beauty of your prize, and to enjoy the glow and glory of 
your victory. It is worth your while. Let no one who has not 
tried it, presume to scoff. If you have tried it successfully, you 
need no one to tell you the fame and pleasure of it. 

What I have said is in harmony with profoundest truth, 


speaking by philosophy, — the truth, namely, that in order to 








know, in order to do, one must be. It is a truth beyond denial 
that water can rise no higher than its source, and can have no 
more power or copiousness of outflow than is supplied to it from 
its source, and it is a co-ordinate truth that no one can know 
or can do any further than he is. What we need most of all, 
therefore, is to build up in us what we are. It is the peculiar 
power and function of our Christian religion to accomplish this 
chief thing in us through the Lord Christ, and whatever aids 
therein and contributes thereto is in the highest sense religious. 


So, going fishing, if one goes as he ought to go, is an act of 
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the purest religion. For it helps to build up the inner soul. It 


contributes to make one more than before. It broadens and 
sweetens the nature of the constituting self, and gives that self 
freshness, vigor, quietness, patience, and peace. It thus acts 
directly and creatively upon what Paul calls “the inner man” 
—that “innermost of the inmost, most interior of the in- 
terne,” which is our real self, our absolute being, what we truly 
are. 

Consequently, next time Simon Peter says, “ I go a fishing,” 
let as many as possible answer, “ We also go with thee.” 

GeEorGE B. Hatcu. 


Berkeley, Califorma. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES OF A SCHOLARLY 
MINISTRY. 


Fathers and Brethren: I notice in the program for this 
evening that some one has given a twist to my topic as sug- 
gested a few weeks ago, and now I propose to give it another; 
for addresses are like babies in this that, while it is pleasant to 
anticipate what we shall call them, it is easier to give them 
suitable names after they are made. Reconstructed, my theme 
is * Some Difficulties of a Scholarly Ministry,” considered es- 
pecially with reference to your new plans for pedagogical work; 
a topic which I hope will be of some practical value here, as well 
as of some use elsewhere among our younger ministers of 
thoughtful tastes. 

Iveryone recognizes the advantages for thought of such an 
institution as this. As Kipling said when he returned from fol- 
lowing the bristling evolutions of the British Channel Squadron 
‘* Men live there,” so a visitor walks through the halls, libraries, 
laboratories, even dormitories, of a school of productive learn- 
ing saying over and over to himself * Men think here.” — [Every- 
thing betokens the scholar; books, tools, attitudes, faces, speech. 
It is as markedly the habitat of thought as a street-corner is of 
gossip. 

If the visitor be a minister, as is likely in the case of a theo- 
logical seminary, he will be confronted at once by the contrast 
between these surroundings and those of his own home. No 
doubt the force of this will depend on whether he has a passion for 
study or not. It must be admitted that there are ministers who 
are not scholars. What they do is valuable; often as good work 
as any minister can do. But it is not in a scholarly line. It 
is said of the infiuence of the lamented preacher, Maltbie D. 
Babcock, that his genius consisted in a rare and indefinable mag- 


netic personality rather than in pre-eminent talents as a thinker. 


‘He listened interestedly to what others said; they therefore 
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listened to him. He helped others ; they accordingly helped him. 
He loved; therefore he was loved.” This is high praise, and 
might be truthfully said of many ministers. For such there 
will always be wide and important room. But if the aforesaid 
visitor possesses a taste for scholarship he will know what I 
mean when I speak of the pang one feels as he enters what we are 
accustomed to call our “halls of learning.” Then all the dis- 
advantages for thoughtful work in a usual pastorate will be 
freshly thrust upon him, and the questions will arise, What can 
I do to improve my lot? What ought others to do for me? It 
is of that I wish to speak to-night. 


First, there is the omnipresent difficulty of finding time to 
think. ‘“ Fine sermons but no pastor, ” or “ Good pastor but no 
preacher ” is the common alternative. But not in every instance. 
Of course no thoughtful minister can give as much attention to 
pastoral work as if he studied less. But that is no sign he is 
not doing what he should in that direction, even if he be not 
ostentatiously using up valuable time on trifling church er- 
rands. Why expect every minister to do things in the same 
way? Is it not better to trust him to choose what he wishes to 
do? He should be the one best able to judge how to make the 
most of his time. Besides, petty criticism affects his disposition 
as well as his time. The same books and problems appear 
differently according to the composure or worry in which they 
are approached. Simply to be shut up in a study certain hours 
aday or week is of little advantage, if one is compelled to keep 
company there with worry on account of demands which he can 
neither avoid nor conscientiously meet. Such stolen leisure is far 
from providing a favorable opportunity for thought. What a 
minister needs is rather such freedom from interruption and 
criticism as shall enable him to pursue his work in as happy a 
frame of mind as though all the doors and windows of his study 
were wide open and through them came streaming the friendly, 
nourishing sympathy and enthusiasm of his people. 

The way out of this difficulty is often long or trying. Some- 
thing may be accomplished by explaining publicly and kindly 
one’s reasons for seeking a thoughtful life. But the best settle- 
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ment of the case is by steadily preaching such good sermons 
that the people themselves shall grow willing to have less of their 
minister in their homes that they may have more of him in the 
pulpit. 

Two similar demands, namely, that the minister shall be a 
popular preacher, and that he shall take an active interest in the 
practical affairs of the community, may be met usually in the 
same way. The former has certainly killed the happiness, and 
ultimately the usefulness, of more ministers than any one could 
count in a long summer day. For a minister to be obliged to 
consider how he can make a weekly pulpit-hit, or two hits if pos- 
sible, and keep on doing it from week to week, competing with 
himself as well as with all the other ministers in the town, is a 
sure way to ruin both his thoughtful disposition and habits at 
once. Ministers should be measured by years, not by Sundays; 
by the scope and maturity of their work, not by periodical “ ef- 
forts” hoisted on a pole of eloquence and waved frantically for 
half an hour or more before a congregation. More than that, 
careful, studious work will tend to increase a thoughtful min- 
ister’s hits from year to year, while his eloquence-hunting neigh- 
bor who “lets out every link” at every service will sooner or 
later find himself out of both links and pulpit at the same time. 
It is a well-worn but, nevertheless, valuable proverb that “ you 
can’t fool all the people all the time.” 

As to practical interest in neighborhood affairs, we should 
remember that the man who thinks is doing quite as much for 
his community as his more strenuous neighbor. There is need 
of some to plan as well as to perform; some one so detached 
from the hum and grind of the world that he is able to see the 
signs of the times and decide what is really worth doing. The 
minister who does this is worth more to a community than any 
number of zealous but badly steered toilers. 


But given time for thought, its subject-matter affords many 
difficulties of its own. Our times are marked by incessant 
change, and not least in religious lines. Inherited Christian be- 
liefs have been much invaded. It is harder than it used to be 
to lay our views down on the corners of the creed, even of the 
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simplest one, and make the corners match; harder to say dis- 
tinctly what we believe about the great truths of God, sin, and 
redemption. The men who made the Shorter Catechism did not 
need more than fifty words to state any truth they held. Such 
brevity is no longer possible. More words are needed, and 
different ones. What faith in Christ as the world’s Saviour re- 
mains is more flexible than formerly, and is frequently defended 
with little enthusiasm. Of course, much else has fared in the 
same way. Ours is a progressive age. The world is wonder- 
fully widening on every hand. All outlines are fluctuating. We 
are like an army that has broken camp and set out on a campaign 
with formations making and modifying constantly. This gives 
the surface of things a disturbed look, and, with so much hue 
and cry in the air, it is difficult to know what to think. Under 
such circumstances a thoughtful minister must feel keenly the 
demands laid upon him, for he is responsible not only for his 
own thinking, but also for that of others. 

In undertaking this task he has many reasons for encourage- 
ment. Motion, even though it be noisy, is inspiring for it in- 
dicates life. Besides, it is the way of the world. The suns and 
stars are not fixed; if they were they would fall from their places. 
It is their motion holds them to their glorious work. The law 
of nature is not repose, but incessant progress and readjustment. 
Nor is God’s revelation a record once made and forwarded with- 
out change from century to century, but an unfolding of the 
divine spirit in man. I should be sorry, indeed, to think that 
our times are wayward or insecure in proportion to their mo- 
bility. Rather I believe with all my soul that their strong, breezy 
motion secures their greatest possible steadiness as well as their 
utmost profit to the believer. This is the normal state of the 
best Christian living and thinking. One must be skeptical, in- 
deed, who does not recognize in the midst of our modern changes 
a deep spiritual faith. While there is a great clamor and 
contest of commercialism abroad, and great opportunities for 
money-making and selfish ambitions of many sorts, our age is 
markedly one of schools and scholars, of historical and scientific 
research, of deeper knowledge of the world, and a better- 
founded faith in it. The poet, the mystic, and the reverent 
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seeker after God are with us still, as well as the scientist; and 
scientific research, instead of being an enemy of the truth, is 
teaching us all better where to look for it. 

So far, then, from anticipating a new crystalization of re- 
ligious thought, which will likely be our misfortune if it comes, 
let us rather pray that this splendid, restless movement, which 
has made our time productive beyond most, may continue on 
forever. While there is much idle dreaming going on, and many 
fanciful notions are published, we need not be afraid of them 
so long as the heart of inquiry remains sincere, and its point 
of view right. As Thoreau has admonished us: 


‘Tf you have built castles in the air 
Your work need not be lost; 
That is where they should be built; 
Now put foundations under them.” 


Nor should it balk the minister’s endeavor in entering upon 
this strenuous life of thought if some cry “ Heretic,” or others, 
whose point of view is more conservative, keep on preaching 
about the good old times and the perils of modern scholarship. 
There is nothing new or formidable about such opposition. It 
is usually more a matter of opinion than of disposition, and is 
sure to be moderated by time. Modern changes have lost much 
of their novelty and anxiety together, and are taken now pretty 
much as a matter of course, even as something no up-to-date 
person can do without. 


But given the most conservative circumstances, what can a 
progressive minister do? For one thing he can make it evident 
that his views, whatever their novelty, are not lacking in power 
to make him and others both spiritual and helpful. This will 
speak volumes for their character-making stuff, and go far to- 
ward silencing criticism. Every one respects the thinking which 
is able to grow practical Christian graces. It is sometimes said 
that a test of truth is that it can be preached, but a truer test is 
that it can be lived. People are not indifferent, nor can they 
long remain indifferent, to a point of view which is able to 


realize itself in a beautiful life. 
Much also can be done by taking pains to present new phases 
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of truth in a considerate manner. Hostility is more frequently 
aroused by the manner in which things are said than by what is 
said. No one likes to have an opinion, especially an obnoxious 
one, flung in his face or to be preached to as though he were a 
booby. ‘The respect of audiences as well as of individuals is to 
be regarded. Ministers have no right to say things publicly in a 
manner which would naturally call forth rebuke in private. 
The truth, too, has a dignity of its own to be cherished. Re- 
ligious thoughts go well neither in flimsy nor in bumptious lan- 
guage. It would be the worst taste as well as wisdom to speak 
the message of God except in a gracious manner,, 

The wise minister will not need to be told to preach his views 
suggestively rather than dogmatically. Plenty of people will 
adopt a suggestion and begin to advocate it sooner than any one 
would naturally expect, if it is-presented tentatively, leaving 
them free to do with it as they please. There is far less in- 
difference to new ideas than is sometimes supposed. Valuable 
views are seldom seriously opposed, even though they are new. 
They make their way quickly. It is only because new phases of 
a given subject keep presenting themselves that it remains long 
under discussion. There is a friend of progress in every man’s 
bosom, an eagerness for growth, a joy in freshness, to which 
One may appeal with confidence. Many who have been the 
happy victims of a thoughtful minister’s preaching have con- 
fessed as they looked back over even a short period that, while 
they believed themselves to be thinking just the same throughout 
it, a well-nigh marvelous change had taken place in them. That 
insensible transformation seems to me the greatest possible 
tribute which can be rendered to the value of a teacher’s work, 
and the greatest service one thoughtful person can render to 
another. In this manner the way is open to a minister to go 
forward without any greater disturbance of his people than 
Jesus wrought in the minds of the Emmaus disciples when he 
set before them from their old Scriptures his new interpretation 
of the meaning of his death. This method wins its victories by 
offering friendly helps for self-conversion rather than by over- 
tiding others’ scruples. 

Care should be used also to avoid words and phrases, such as 
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“higher criticism,” “evolution,” “the Man of Galilee,” which have 
come to have an unwelcome sound to many ears, and are likely 
to be misunderstood. Not only what is intended to be ex- 
pressed should be considered, but what others may infer. New 
truth should be approached along familiar paths and by easy 
stages. The important thing to be gained is not a victory of 
views, but a helpful influence over the lives of others. It would 
be small gain, indeed, to win a debate of opinion in a parish, 
and lose the confidence and support of the people. This, I be- 
lieve, is the common aim of pastors, and will account for the 
methods they use in each instance. The occasional charge that 
ministers are not frank with their audiences and know much 
more than they tell may easily be taken too seriously. Quite as 
often they know much less. If there are any intentional at- 
tempts to fool the public we may be sure they will soon have 
their natural deserts both in the minister’s own soul and in his 
parish. No preacher can play long with falsehood and prosper. 

If opposition develops it is by no means certain that a min- 
ister should retire from his parish or even from his accustomed 
line of work. His people may need him even if they do not 
want him. Indifference is worse than opposition any day. 
There is no harm in good-natured controversy, while Christian 
controversy certainly should never be ill-natured. We are ac- 
customed to see how nature keeps loosening the earth and mak- 
ing ready for springtime and summer even during March gales 
and April snows, and should suffer no anxiety if like phenomena 
accompany thoughtful preaching. There will be need then only 
of a more sweet and generous spirit, and a deeper drawing on the 
resources of ministerial tact. Many have been converted, so to 
speak, against their will, and deep down in the universal heart 
there is an admiration for the man who believes he has a prin- 
ciple to advocate, and deals fairly. Keeping sweet and keeping 
at it are great attempts which ought not to be foiled of their 
reward by undue sensitiveness, nor by retiring hurriedly from 
the field upon a show of opposition. It is a noble thing to live 
down a suspicion of being a heretic. 


The last difficulty I shall mention is in some respects the 
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most serious of all; one which I am glad to see this Seminary is 
taking a significant step to overcome. It is the difficulty of 
which our Lord spoke when the people of Palestine flocked out 
of the cities and villages to meet him, “ The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few.” What, really, can one 
minister of a scholarly turn of mind do toward teaching all the 
Christian truths needing to be taught to-day in an ordinary par- 
ish? It is not so our colleges, academies, public schools, and 
publishing houses are equipped. They have corps of teachers, 
thinkers, and writers. It is not so business is conducted in our 
day, whether on the scale of the American trust, the department 
store, or the corner grocery or shoe shop. It is not so our great 
national games, base-ball, and foot-ball are played; nor is it so 
American cup-races are sailed and won. The single sculler is 
too small a factor to-day to win much attention, whether in a 
national regatta or in a pulpit. 

Our churches need a larger force of equipped workers. The 
missionary propaganda through native teachers and helpers on 
the foreign field is a method our churches at home should adopt. 
In times when everybody in orthodox fellowship thought alike 
on all the great doctrines, and there were no revised versions 
or criticisms either low or high, neither ministers nor their 
people had much to do beyond recalling familiar truths and 
stirring up their sincere minds by putting them in remembrance. 
For this one sermon or two a week were sufficient, and the 
churches got on well. In those days individuals conducted busi- 
ness alone, published newspapers, and taught schools. Even 
our colleges were carried on by a handful of professors. As it 
seems to us now, little more was done than marking time. The 
army of Progress was in camp. Marching orders had not yet 
come. 

This security no longer exists. The change which has 
passed over the world of thought and life is akin to that pre- 
cipitated upon our country by the Civil War of 1861 when 
General Scott’s national guard of few men, with little or nothing 
to do but to watch Indians and to keep ancient masonry forts 
from falling to decay, was suddenly supplemented by President 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers, and our whole country became alive 
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to new issues. Everything religious has become enormously 
active recently, and a minister is called to undertake tasks for 
which there is little or no precedent. Especially is his work 
difficult because of the impossibility of setting apart the con- 
siderations of religion from those of the general life of the world. 

What we have commonly in the modern church is a school 
of Christian nurture with only one professional teacher, assisted 
by such volunteer help as he may be able to enlist. Our pulpits 
are well furnished according to present methods; perhaps never 
better. We need only keep up their replenishing on the lines 
of the past decade, and we shall do well enough in that line. But 
in the nature of the case if a minister does his work properly 
he can come in contact with individuals, even families, only 
occasionally. While his preaching is the best single thing to be 
done, it has immense need of being supplemented by other 
skilled instruction enough to occupy the thoughtful energies of 
several more persons. The former dependence upon parents to 
do this has not been entirely lost, though there is reason 
to fear such work has much declined. At least it is no longer as 
adequate as it was for the work of the hour. Fathers and 
mothers themselves need to be taught. There is a widespread 
feeling among them that the subject of religion has gotten much 
beyond their grasp. Nor is the usual teaching in our Sunday- 
schools and classes for Bible study expert enough. The con- 
clusion is obvious. We need a larger force of trained teachers, 
at least in our larger churches, and the introduction of better 
educational methods in all of them. 

To meet this emergency a thoughtful minister may do some- 
thing through normal classes among his own people. But this 
is merely laying a new task upon a man already sufficiently oc- 
cupied. He needs his time for his own important preparation, 
and for that quiet brooding which is the only productive atmos- 
phere of life. Much printed material is also available, but taken 
alone it lacks the attractiveness and power of the man behind 


the book. 

All hail, then, to your new enterprise in opening a depart- 
ment here for the pedagogical training of teachers who will go 
out into our communities with some adequate information of the 
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modern truths of the Word and of life, and some skill in present- 
ing them to others. When we think of the value of the larger 
views of our age and the rapidity with which they are being 
assimilated, we may well take courage and go forward. The 
world is wide, but it is fast becoming visible to the eye every 
morning through the newspapers and audible to the ear through 
the incessant ticking of the cables which bind continent 
to continent, cities to cities, and civilization to civilization. 
The developments of information and interest are making 
at a tremendous pace. Nothing half-informed, half-hearted, or 
half-equipped exerts much influence to-day. Under these cir- 
cumstances the counsel of that great thinker and preacher, 
Joseph T. Duryea, comes to mind: “If things are under way, 
and you cannot stop them or head them, get on and help steer.” 

That position is not without its difficulties. An opportunity 
to preach or teach in our day is a good deal like an opportunity 
to wrestle under the primitive rule of catch-as-catch-can. But 
what higher privilege can any sincere and accomplished person 
ask than that of ministering in the name of God in such times? 
The problem is that which confronted our country in the days 
of 61, where to find officers for the volunteers; persons equipped 
for the service of leadership. It is this the present-day church 
needs more than anything else. No doubt there is now and 
then a parish of the old sort which the spirit of progress has not 
yet touched, or where a single professional worker can do what 
is required in a fairly adequate way, especially if he has re- 
sources for being at once a teacher and a pastor. But in a large 
and increasing number of churches subdivision of labor is im- 
perative, and any institution which is raising up and training 
expert helpers in this work is fulfilling one of the noblest func- 
tions of our time. 

WILLARD Scott. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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DAY DREAMS. 


The mind refuses to be at all times bound down by de- 


termined facts or held in leash by actual conditions. It must per- 


force live the real life, which may be prosaic enough, but it can 
at pleasure in thought and imagination throw off all restraints 
of time, place, and possibility, and flit on the wings of fancy and 
desire wheresoever it will. Day dreams, air castles, imaginative 
or ideal experiences — call them what you will — they are com- 
mon to the race, and a natural exercise of the higher faculties. 

It is evident that these day dreams have a most important 
influence upon life, happiness, character, usefulness. This ac- 
tivity of the inner life so free from all outward or alien determina- 
tion or restraint is an unconscious and unpremeditated revela- 
tion of the true character of the individual and the real tendencies 
of his life. ‘‘ For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The 
delicacy of the subject and the difficulty of personal analysis 
make it extremely hard to investigate and characterize the day 
dream. Comparatively few persons are able or willing to give 
much information that is of value relative to such personal ex- 
periences. A few questions concerning the frequency, origin, 
character, and value of day dreams have been submitted to a 
number of fairly representative persons, and the answers of 
100 individuals (50 male, 50 female) have been tabulated. 

All ages from fourteen to ninety are represented in these 
answers, though the majority are from persons under thirty 
years of age, and eighty-nine of them were members of the 
Church or Christian Endeavor Society. All but one of them, a 
male of middle age, confessed to an indulgence in some form of 
the Day Dream. In 56 cases (M. 23, F. 33), this was a frequent, 
in 27 (M. 17, F. 10), a rare, and in 37 (M. 14, F. 23), a growing 
experience. 

For the latter class the larger proportion was found among 
those under 20 and over 50 years of age. 
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As to the origin of day dreams, in the consciousness of 25 
(M. 7, F. 18), they were entirely original, while 75 (M. 43, F. 32), 
found them to be stimulated as follows (the figures indicating 
percentages): By stories 31 (M. 18, F. 46); local events 30 (M. 
37, F. 22); history 18 (M. 27, F. 8); newspapers 12 (M. 12, F. 
12); poetry 9 (M. 6, F. 12). 

Expressing the results still in percentages, these imaginations 
were found to relate as follows: To ambition and achievements 
32 (M. 32, F. 32); service for others 24 (M. 23, F. 25); the 
religious life 15 (M. 18, F. 11); possession of wealth 11 (M. 9, 
F, 14); romance 9 (M. 7, F. 12); adventure g (M. 11, F. 6). 

Fighty-one (M. 38, F. 43), found the day dream to be a help 
to the real life, in effort 30 (M. 17, F. 13), thought 23 (M. 13, F. 
10), feeling 15 (M. 7, F. 8). Several thought its influence to be 
indifferent, or made no answer to the question, and only 9 (M. 
3, F. 6), felt it to be a hindrance as a waste of time or energy. 

These answers may be too few for any sweeping deductions, 
but they are most interesting and suggestive. While the sex 
variations are the expected, it seems a little strange that poetry 
should apparently exert so slight an influence upon the imagina- 
tion, and that romance should occupy such a subordinate place in 
the modern day dream. It may be true of poetry, but it is hard 
to believe that these results truly represent the general ex- 
perience with regard to romance even in this busy materialistic 
age. 

WicitaM F. ENGLISH. 

East Windsor, Conn. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PROPHET. 


The Hebrew prophet was pre-eminently a speaker for God. 


Standing almost infinitely above the mere priest, he was a_ 


preacher of righteousness, a bearer of light, a messenger de- 
claring the mind and will of God touching current human events. 
His aim was to call his own age and nation to repentance, to 
secure immediate moral reformation. His message was a mes- 
sage from God to his contemporaries. In order to be valuable 
and powerful, it had to be intelligible to them. Standing so close 
to God that he had an overwhelming sense of the divine pres- 
ence and holiness, the divine word broke through the prophet 
upon the ears and consciences of the men of his day rebuking 
their sins, calling them to repentance, offering divine forgive- 
ness and assistance. Suited to the conditions and needs of 
their own day, the prophets also bore messages to every age, 
because those messages were ethically uplifting and sublimely 
true. They boldly proclaimed the ideal, and thrust it into the 
thought and life of their day there to accomplish its slow but 
sure fulfilment. The moral progress of the world is still pro- 
ceeding along the line of their vision because they stood close 
to the realities of the spiritual world where they could feel the 
pulse of inexorable law. This was what Pfleiderer meant when 
he said, ‘‘ Prophecy is the expression of an ideal truth which, 
just because it contains an eternal law of the order of the world, 
also finds ever new fulfilment in all times.” 

The primary object of prophecy, therefore, is not to predict 
something to happen in futurity, but to secure immediate moral 
reformation. I do not forget the predictive element in prophecy; 
I believe in it. But God did not utter curses against stocks and 
stones. He was dealing with moral beings, capable of. moral 
choices. The prophets grasped the great truth, which modern 
science has abundantly confirmed, that this world is under the 
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government of moral order, and as such must prove by example 
that punishment follows transgression. Nature is bound up 
with man. Inthe beginning the ground was cursed for his sake, 
and has been so ever since. Moral decay carries with it inevi- 
table material decay. That truth is illustrated to-day in count- 
less instances in communities which allow their churches and 
allied institutions to go to ruin. Among a people which has 
lost its ideals, its moral strength, its religious life — there, after a 
time, you will find trade at a standstill, an absence of business 
honor and confidence, the ground barren, the buildings tumble- 
down, and a general aspect of unthrift and desolation. This is 
according to the eternal law which the prophets alone of the 
men of old time understood and announced with all the 
power of God-touched souls. God’s sheriffs are everywhere; 
the divine law is operative through natural causes. Unrighteous- 
ness carries decay and punishment with it always as the divine 
judgment and corrective, and this decadent condition of things 
which we see in some modern states and communities is, by 
divine and inexorable law, the result of disobedience to moral 
standards founded both in reason and revelation, a law which 
will be operative in all ages and all worlds while God lives. 
The credibility of the prophets was founded in character. 
They sometimes wrought miracles as proof of their divine com- 
mission, but the grand evidence of the genuineness of their call- 
ing was the witness of character. Their influence was based on 
the sovereignty of noble life. They were great men, grand men. 
Sweep the horizons of history, and, compared with the moral and 
spiritual level of their. time, no greater souls appear anywhere. 
Thev stood above their age like Goliath of Gath over common 
men. They were not perfect; but for their day they were marvels 
of insight, courage, and faith. What if some of them would not 
now be considered saints, perhaps. We are living two thousand 
years after Christ. Remembering that, we will not measure 
men who lived a thousand years before Christ by our standards. 
For their own age they were sublimely uplifting and ethically 
wonderful. Because a star fades in the spreading dawn, we do 
not deny its brilliancy at midnight. The prophets shine, “ each 
like a star, apart.” They were the real statesmen of their time, 
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foresighted, clearsighted. Considered as a whole, they were 
what they have been called, “a solar system of men of God.” 
Sprung from the ranks of the people, as a class they were 
democratic. They rebuked kings and priests, standing often 
alone in solitary grandeur. Believing themselves the mouth- 
pieces of God, they were the Pauls, the Luthers, the Calvins, the 
Knoxes of their day, men through whom God looked in the 


morning watch of each advancing age and confounded his ene- _ 


mies, and took off their chariot-wheels. 

In estimating prophecy, this ethical element in the prophets 
is a factor of immense importance. Character counts. If they 
had been weak or time-serving men like Balaam, whose “ ass 
became a prophet only because the prophet had become an ass,” 
the argument from prophecy and our admiration for the prophets 
themselves would be immensely weakened. But they were 
witnesses in the midst of idolatry, men full of the sense of God 
in the midst of a society where indifference and corruption 
reigned supreme, and where despair and moral blindness seemed 
to have smitten the nations with the blight of death. Looking 
toward righteousness they were heroes. Looking toward truth 
they were martyrs. They were God’s embodied principles; they 
were eternal reality and dateless holiness in flesh and blood, 
standing unmoved like a wave-struck cliff, serene as a storm- 
smitten Alpine peak. They incarnated the moral immutability 
of God. They had little of the gentleness of Jesus; but their 
message carries all the weight of a pure life, a disinterested, sub- 
lime character bravely witnessing for God amid the wildernesses of 
sin, rebuking the blindness of a wilfully ignorant and stubborn 
people, shining like a beacon in a world plunged into moral 
chaos and spiritual night, wielding all the majestic force of 
characters which cannot be impeached. 

The twentieth century prophet will be all that the historic 
prophet was, and more. He will be a man standing close to 
God, but he will speak to his own time by preaching the Christ 
of all time. He will speak with authority, but he will speak in 
love. God’s gentleness will make him great, and he will be un- 
swerving in principle and heroic in courage. 
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The Twentieth Century Prophet 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF CHARACTER. 


The first essential, therefore, of the twentieth century 
prophet is that he be a genuine man. He must be a man before 
he is a minister, otherwise professionalism will deaden his in- 
fluence. A manikin is not a man. The theological seminary 
can do much for a man, but it cannot make a man. It is not 
the cut of the coat, but the style of manhood inside the coat that 
tells the story. We have seen that the Hebrew prophets were 
great men, great in character, and so mighty in influence. From 
every man there emanates an atmosphere which bears his per- 
sonality, and is charged with himself. We preach as we walk. 
Character is unconsciously manifest in our conversation, in our 
greetings, in our letters, in the very carriage with which we 
bear ourselves among men. The subtle influence of a man’s life 
will mightily re-enforce or greatly modify his preaching. Good- 
ness is the supremest force in the world. The preacher is pre- 
eminently the man-maker. Words are his tools, but personality 
is his power. Truth is nothing until it is incarnated. Even 
God had to become embodied before he could save the world. 
And so with the modern prophet; in his finite way the word 
in the Book must become the “ word made flesh.” Truth in 
personality is the only irresistible truth. Paul was the Book 
of Acts done up in flesh and blood. Luther was the Reforma- 
tion. Cromwell was the Revolution. Washington was the in- 
carnation of the aspiration of our infant nation. Abraham Lin- 
coln embodied the principles of liberty and union. Grant was a 
leader, not because he drew elaborate plans of battle, but be- 
cause he rode at the head of the army. The genuine man speaks 
from the depths of his hidden life, a life no culture can touch, no 
books can educate, no travel can broaden or deepen. It is 
the persuasion of eternal principle residing in a genuine man, 
aman of clear reason, forceful aspiration, contagious enthusiasm, 
and uplifting faith. Says one: “Hume said that when he 
thought of his mother he believed in immortality; there was that 
in her character which he could not reconcile with final dissolu- 
tion. The supreme and convincing witnesses to the great truth 
of the endless life are the good, the pure, and the self-sacrificing, 
whose aims and spirit are so harmonious with eternal life that 
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they are inexplicable without it. They bring eternity with them, 
and make time seem a part of it. Their dealing with life in- 
volves its continuity; and there flows from them a stream of 
faith. Righteousness is never so real as when it finds its illustra- 
tion in a human life. Many a man knows that righteousness is 
immutable and sovereign in this world because he remembers 
what his father was. The momentary successes of bad men 
and corrupt methods do not for an instant confuse one who 
has been in touch with a pure and true human soul; a soul which 
was not only unpurchasable, but which made the barter of 
principle incredibly mean and base. One righteous man con- 
futes all the specious arguments against the supremacy of 
righteousness in this world; such a man makes it clear that 
righteousness is not only sovereign, but that it is the only re- 
ality.” 


THE MODERN PROPHET A MAN OF WIDE CULTURE. 


The twentieth century prophet must be a man of varied cul- 
ture. He must belong to the twentieth century, and not the 
fifteenth. The God of all wisdom does not care to be represented 
by a man too indolent to keep up with the march of knowledge 
and events. He who is the Infinite Toiler demands diligence on 
the part of those who stand as his representatives. No matter 
how well a man is equipped when he leaves the seminary, within 
six months he will be crying, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things!” The ministry of our day is more severe in its require- 
ments than that of any age in the history of the Christian church. 
For its arduous service every possible re-enforcement is ab- 
solutely imperative. This calling is a strenuous business. It 
is comparatively easy to get people into the church; it is not so 
easy to get a heavenly spirit into the people. It required only 
twenty-four hours to get Israel out of Egypt, but it took forty 
years to get Egypt out of the Israelites. He who is to assume 
this great responsibility will wisely master the wealth of litera- 
ture, know something of the great masterpieces of art, in a broad 
way keep abreast of the best science, know the movements in 
philosophy; and all this he will do, not merely to possess or en- 
joy, but to use them, to baptize these departments of human 
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knowledge into Christian usefulness, consecrate them and draft 
them into God’s service to help swell Christ’s triumphal march. 
He will do this to enable him all the more efficiently to get access 
to human hearts and minds, to awaken imagination, stir the 
springs of character, inculcate justice, illustrate truth, strengthen 
conscience, and refine the moral sentiments. He must be broad 
without being superficial, and profound without being stupid. 
A man of books — especially the Book — still he must not be 
bookish; and while a man among men, he must be careful not 
to be reckoned “ one of the fellows.”’ A man of God, with his 
hope above the stars, he must still walk the solid earth with eyes 
wide open both to the beautiful and to the practical. Conversant 
with Hebrew literature and the writings of the Fathers, he will 
also take a daily newspaper and keep himself in sympathetic 
touch with the currents of modern life. A man of eternity, a 
man who “ points to heaven and leads the way,” he must re- 
member that God is contemporaneous with all times, and that 
he not only created the world in the beginning but creates it 
anew every morning and sends it spinning down the grooves of 


‘ 


time as full of noble witchery as when the original pair beheld 
the first dawn in paradise. Says Dr. George A. Gordon in his 
“Christ of To-day,” “ The call to preach the gospel will be the 
invitation to the largest and richest intellectual life, to a career 
in constant communion with the ideal forces of the world and 
the needs of the human heart, to citizenship in the republic of 
truth and beauty and love, and to the production of sugh sermons 
as shall be the preacher’s homage to the divine and his loving 
tribute to the souls of his fellowmen.” 

In no other calling are there such freedom and scope as in the 
modern pulpit. The politician is bound by the platform and 
policy of his party. The merchant is controlled by the tastes and 
fashions and resources of his eustomers. The physician works 
within a certain range of diseases that have been catalogued, 
and their symptoms classified. The lawyer is bound by the in- 
terests of his client to a certain course of action and of speech. 
But the minister may range from where the telescope reveals 
God’s truth in the stars down to where the world of the in- 


. finitesimal shades off into the realm of the mote and the mole- 
Avucust —3 
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cule. Everything has its lesson for him, and its contribution to 
his intellectual and moral life. If he studies science, lo! God is 
there. If he loves art, God is the author of harmony and the 
sculptor of form. No truth or fact is foreign to his work, 
Everywhere he will find traces of God. Not discarding the 
Bible miracles, he will nevertheless open his eyes to see that 
the very uniform order of nature is itself a miracle; that the 
unremitting return and radiance of the sun, the steady revolu- 
tion of the planets, the unfailing changes of the seasons with 
their variety and blessing, the creative miracle of the yearly 
harvest, the even and regular course of nature according to law, 
which is only the method of God’s orderly mind, — that these 
are the true miracles, the supreme evidences. He will feel what 
infidels men are when they select only the anomalies of nature 
as the objects of their wonder, and demand the cataclysms of the 
world as necessary to awaken their awe, the weird and uncom- 
mon as indispensable to prompt their reverent worship. Surely 
order is more divine than chaos! The old familiar ways that the 
Father has of doing things ought to be dearer to the trusting 
heart than the strange things which God does not love well 
enough ever to repeat. And yet these are what the mind com- 
monly elevates to the miraculous, while men shut their eyes to 
the daily miracle in heaven and earth, in human life, and in the 
constant love and care of God. “The divine thought is still 
weaving its beautiful garment on the roaring loom of time. No 
one was more sensitive than Jesus to the rhythmic element in 
nature, the flow of rivers, the procession of stars, the anti- 
phony of day and night, the silent but inviolate order of the 
seasons.” The man of varied culture will see all these things; 
he will reason rightly; every common birth will be an incarna- 
tion; every hastening springtime will preach a resurrection, every 
chemistry in nature where God’s fingers work finer than our 
thoughts, and water is turned into wine by a process as marvel- 
ous as that employed of old in Cana, will preach a gospel of 
God’s care and love, excelling voice of halted suns, or separated 
seas. The modern prophet lifts up his voice and says: If ye 
believe not a God of constant order and unfailing law, a God 
whose clock, though it is a whole magnificent universe, never 
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loses a second, a God whose unswerving course has never 
changed for thousands of generations, neither would ye believe 
though the heavens were rolled together like a scroll and the 
elements should melt with fervent heat and the pillars of the 
world should bend and flame like masts in the judgment hurri- 
cane. O ye of little faith, if ye are infidels amid God’s calm and 
orderly processes of nature, infidels ye would still be amid rending 
rocks and bursting tombs ! 

Great is the play of human emotions which fiction tries to 
set forth before the mind of the modern preacher. For him “all 
the world’s a stage.” The physician deals with the diseased 
body and the unbalanced mind. The lawyer deals with man on 
the litigious and controversial side. The editor never comes in 
contact with the audience whom he addresses. But the min- 
ister dwells in the region of eternal truth, and he also brings that 
truth to bear upon the motives of men. He draws inspiration 
from a calling which delights in every fact discovered, every 
truth demonstrated, every victory achieved, in the field of the 
wide world. He is in a world God made, and which God rules. 
His inspirations are divine, his motives are heaven-born. He 
holds before men the greatest thoughts, and teaches the science 
of life, the art of right conduct. He lives with great themes — 
God, man, Christ, sin, conscience, redemption, duty, immortality! 
He sees all life as divine. To the man of the law he speaks as to 
aman whose real business it is to be a minister of justice, how, 
finding that these laws of the state for whose righteous adminis- 
tration he stands, are, in their final intention and deepest purpose, 
the efforts to secure justice and righteousness among men, he is 
thus allied with the purpose of the divine government, and so 
isa laborer together with God. To the physician he points out 
the possibility so to work as to make man, in the words of the 
Great Physician, “ every whit whole.” To the teacher he dis- 
closes the divineness of a calling designed to discipline thought, 
widen life, develop manhood and womanhood, lift youth up into 
splendid enthusiasms, and work in them as a great and gracious 
personality, an aim without which entrance to a schoolroom 
profanes the sacred name of teacher and the more sacred name of 
childhood. To the journalist he points out the nobleness of 
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rebuking the prejudices of his own party, and of allowing the 
spirit of righteousness and not the dictates of the counting- 
room to determine the policy of his paper. He stimulates and 
supports the statesman in preferring political defeat to dishonor- 
able truckling, and in taking his stand with Henry Clay in a 
position where it is nobler to be right than to be president. He 
helps the honest merchant to bear bankruptcy rather than com- 


promise with conscience or cheapen his soul by putting into his . 


safe one dirty dollar. He will brace the common toiler for his 
daily task, planting oases of rest and shade in the midst of life’s 
burning sands, making springs burst forth for weary men in 
many a desert, bringing great motives to bear on daily trial, 
helping men to settle little questions by bringing them to the 
bar of some commanding rule, enabling them to live under some 
high and heavenly inspiration, and strengthening them to do 
their commonplace tasks by the light of the morning star. 

The modern prophet does not build walls around men ta make 
them moral, but appealing directly to the inmost springs of man- 
hood at their source, he touches motive with the force of-truth, 
developing both the resistant and efficient powers of character 
which reside in the moral will. He does not manufacture an 
armor, he makes a hero; he does not present a catalogue of rules; 
he trains the intellect to know and choose, and plants courage in 
the heart to do. He seeks always for the angel, and not the 
devil in every man, and nurtures the holiness germinant within 
him till it comes to bloom. With his face toward the light, 
with the spirit of the sunrise, he discovers beneath each flower 
the mighty God who is the creator of every rose, and who with 
his invisible brush clothes the lily in a glory more regal than 
Solomon’s. He makes men feel their contact with the imma- 
nent God. Pointing to the birds, he adopts the sentiment of 
Bryant, and beholds beneath every wing the strength of the 
almighty Father, the 

“ Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast — 


The desert and illimitable air — 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


If he points to the goal, he shows the source of strength to 
reach it in the secret springs of character as it comes in contact 
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with the living Christ. He judges no man, enslaves no man; 
he shows how men need more light, not less, how manhood is 
not reached by leaving something out of us, but is something 
more added to us, as the physician no longer reduces the 
strength of his patient in hopes of healing, but pours into him 
all the tides of health that science and sympathetic nature can 
provide. He is able to take his hearers far away from the dusty 
daily thoroughfare of their humdrum lives, and make his sermon 
an upper chamber of the soul for weary men, where, flinging 
open the windows toward Jerusalem, he helps them to find re- 
freshment and repose. He makes religion attractive, as he 
discloses the analogies which every consecrated life has — the 
dawn, filling the eastern sky with cheerful light; a river, bring- 
ing life and blessing and refreshment to everything along its 
way; a tree, sheltering from the scorching heat and bending with 
its load of yellow richness; a rose, creating an atmosphere of 
beauty and sweetness; a bird, singing into the ear of all alike its 
musical message of cheer and trust. But he will make religion 
not only attractive; he will make it heroic. He will make his 
church neither a lunch-counter nor a hospital nor a holy lounge 
where somnolent piety may doze and loll. He will make it a 
place of spiritual exercise, of holy activity, where every power and 
faculty are developed until the whole man comes to the “ measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” He will see to it that 
when a man joins the church, he does not lie down in an ambu- 
lance to be drawn into the city of the great King without a 
battle or a danger; but that he puts on a uniform, that he takes 
arifle, that he gets into the ranks, that he obeys orders, that he 
endures the burning heat or the withering cold, that he bravely 
bears the torment of thirst, the fatigue of fight, the smart of 
wounds; that he stands at his post, or falls there, and retires not 
to his tent until the sun bends to the horizon and the enemy 
fly and the flags are furled in victory. 


THE VALUE OF THE CHILD. 


The twentieth century prophet will make large provision 
for the care and instruction of the children. The church in this 
century which neglects its children will be a dying church. We 
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are coniing to see as never before that the secret of all moral and 
religious progress lies with the child. In our understanding 
and development of the child rests the solution of every question, 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. As the child is, the race 
is. Save the children and you save the world. For all who are 
greatly concerned about the future of the church and the king- 
dom there are two sentences that shine as beacon lights: The 
great educator, Horace Mann, declared: “ Where anything 
growing is concerned, one former is worth a thousand re- 
formers.” The other sentence is from Walter Savage Landor, 
“Society has put up a gallows at the end of the road, when it 
ought to have put up a guideboard at the beginning.” If you 
consider for a moment, you will be astonished at the fact that 
nearly all the establishments of modern society may be classified 
under one or the other of these distinctions. Nearly every in- 
stitution of modern life is either a gallows at the end of the road 
or a guideboard at the beginning of the road. And strangely 
enough society has been more occupied in building the gallows 
than in putting up the guideboards. Glance over the institutions 
of any city, and how many are the institutions which 
are allied with the gallows — the jail, the poorhouse, the 
prison, the lunatic asylum. It is a marvelous fact — and as sad 
as it is strange —that the emphasis of our attention has been 
fixed on men aiter they have gone down, after they have lost 
their character and their power of moral recovery. We are most 
careful to restrain men from further injury to society. We have 
been busy starting wrecking-trains and launching life-boats. So- 
ciety and the church of God have built their confessions of fail- 
ure in numberless institutions, which cost millions to maintain. 
The larger your prisons, the greater your shame. The more 
spacious your jails and asylums, the more pitiable your ac- 
knowledgment of defeat. You have neglected the foundations. 
You are restraining men from sinning against and injuring so- 
ciety instead of compelling them to contribute to the strength 
and wealth and respectability of the world. In this century put 
your emphasis less on the scaffold, and more on the guideboard. 
Perfect the educative influences, the formative forces of the 
church of God. Feel that to build a character for Christ and 
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society is work incomparable, glorious. The character-builder 
is infinitely greater than the cathedral-builder. His monument 
shall last when Egypt’s fall, for he has built himself into an im- 
mortal soul. Let the preacher see this, and emphasize it. Save 
the world’s childhood, and you will save its manhood. Where 
can time and talent be better spent? The only earthly immor- 
tality for any of us is the life we have imparted to others. The 
only permanencies are God’s truth and God’s growing children. 
The life which springs to beauty beneath your touch — that 
alone is eternal. The grandest memorial any Christian can 
leave is a human life educated and saved by his devotion. Every 
truth has two ends, a human and a divine end. The teacher is 
the medium of that truth, taking it from God and bringing it 
into contact with the growing life of the child. It is just be- 
cause of all this, that the recent decision of this Seminary to 
provide for the equipment of persons who contemplate for a life- 
work the teaching ministry, is one of the happiest signs of the 
times in theological education. We will not lessen one iota our 
emphasis on preaching, but we will raise the Christian teacher 
to his rightful place on the throne beside the preacher, and hail 
them both as offices sacred and divine. In his sermon on the 
“ Orphanage of Moses,” Robertson of Brighton says: “A prin- 
cess of Egypt raised her memorial in a human spirit, and just so 
far as spirit is more enduring than stone, just so far is the 
work of that princess more enduring than the work of the 
Pharaohs; for when the day comes when these pyramids shall 
have crumbled into nothingness and ruin, then shall the spirit of 
the laws of Moses still remain interwoven with the most hal- 
lowed of human institutions.” 


THE PROPHET A MAN OF POSITIVE FAITH. 


The twentieth century prophet must be a man with a positive 
belief. Opinion is not faith. Negations can never build up a 
church. There are preachers who make their boast that they 
know nothing about theology, and want to know nothing about 
it. It is quite evident in some cases that their wishes in this 
direction are gratified. As well might a geologist boast that he 
scorns all books on geology, or a statesman pride himself upon 
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his ignorance of international law, or a physician claim a knowl- 
edge of your case because he never read a book on human 
anatomy. Superficial theology makes a superficial Christianity, 
A true church can only be built up on the eternal verities. A 
church is neither a society of ethical culture, nor an audience, nor 
aclub. It is a corporate body alive by contact with the living 
God. Dressed up fallacies will never do the work of a vertebrate 
and soul-stirring faith founded on revelation and Christian ex- 
perience. It is not uncharitable to say that some of our preach- 
ers are getting side-tracked. They are allowing smaller issues 
to distract them and deaden the force of their great commission. 
Either religion is a supreme consideration, or it is not. If it is, 
let it be enthroned in its rightful sovereignty over human affairs; 
if not, then let us go out of the business. Men are longing for 
a note of positiveness and authority in our preaching. “TI dis- 
believe and therefore speak,” can never rally a church to grapple 
with the great problems of our time. “ There is no nerve,” said 
Horace Bushnell, “ there is no nerve in a gospel of mere specula- 
tion.” Criticism is not preaching. Of course a preacher should 
be well up in criticism. He should know its fruits, and be ready 
to acknowledge the benefits derived from an honest and reverent 
scholarship. But let him beware of the critical spirit. Let him 
not bathe his sermons in it. Souls do not thrive in the critical 
atmosphere. The attitude of criticism is the judicial and ques- 
tioning attitude. The attitude of faith is one of splendid en- 
thusiasm and assured conquest. This has been finely put by Dr. 
John Watson: “The critic is an analyst with a pair of scales; 
the evangelist is a missionary with a cross. Questions of text 
have their interest to the scholar, but there is the danger that if 
a man’s mind be too much engrossed with the letter, he may miss 
that spiritual voice which is to the words of the Bible what the 
sound of the organ is to its pipes, and there is a vast difference 
between an organ-builder and an organist. The temperature of 
criticism is also sometimes very low, almost reaching to freezing 
point, and it is difficult to live in such an environment without 
getting chilled to the heart. When the preacher gives himself 
to the authorship of a prophecy with keen zest, he is less likely 
to be in a good temper for enforcing the prophet’s message, and 
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if he busies himself overmuch with the origins of the gospel, he 
will have the less glow in proclaiming the living invitations of 
Jesus. So that it may be laid down as a law that when a man 
begins to criticise, he ceases to evangelize.” 

The church of every age has won its victories through faith. 
The preacher’s motto is: “ Credo” —I believe; not “ Dubito,” 
Idoubt. He will rest his soul on the word of Christ rather than 
“accept a nebulous radiance for the ancient heaven and its well- 
marked constellations.”” Or as another has declared: “A man 
without a creed is an intellectual and moral invertebrate; and he 
who, professing a creed, is recreant to it, is something worse. 
Heresy is a violation of common honesty.” 

When will a disregard of ordination vows like that be classed 
with such offenses as forging a check or filching from the money- 
drawer? When will turning one’s back upon the truths one has 
professed to believe and agreed to preach have its proper rep- 
robation by a society which claims to love honesty everywhere? 
And yet such a man is the man who, now-a-days, gains an 
ephemeral popularity. If I was losing my grip as a minister, 
and had no scruples as to my method of regaining my popularity, 
I should begin to question the validity of the Christian faith; I 
should turn my pulpit into an interrogation point; after every 
declaration of God’s glory I should place a question mark; I 
should malign creeds and systems of theology; I should cast 
doubts upon a faith I had solemnly espoused and promised to 
defend; I should question the personality of God; I should in- 
sinuate the merely human origin of Jesus; I should deny the 
authority of Scripture —all this if I dared be so dishonest and 
recreant to my solemn trust. It would fill the church. “ Stand- 
ing-room only” would be the sign displayed before a public 
suddenly become solicitous for church-going. The newspapers 
would immediately champion my cause, and find out for the first 
time that I was a scholarly, broad-minded, and progressive man. 
The irreligious element of the community would be charmed 
by my tolerance and liberality of view. Before God, it would 
not pay ! 

There are different kinds of sensationalism. There is the 
sensational theme, the product of a diseased ministerial ingenu- 
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ity. There is the sensational method, the ambassador of Christ 
descended to the trick of the mitred mountebank, the theological 
comedian, who 
‘Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep,” 
indulging in all the offensiveness of manner and rhetoric, which 
might shame even the demagogue. 
“What, will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly, fond conceit of his fair form 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his God? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes 
As with the diamond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant part before my eyes 
When I am hungry for the bread of life?” 
Thus wrote the poet Cowper, and very wisely adds that he who 
lets down 
“The pulpit to the level of the stage,” 
that from his lips who attempts such “histrionic mummery”, the 
gospel 
“Drops from his lips a disregarded thing.” 

The cheapest of all sensationalism is the sensationalism of 
heresy, the public attention arrested and a cheap newspaper 
notoriety gained by repudiating the truths dear to the common 
Christian heart for nineteen centuries. A crowd can always be 
gathered to witness either a comedy or a tragedy. No man 
should be elated because he has won attention by smiting in the 
breast the mother who bore and nourished him. But such popu- 
larity is short-lived. When the destruction is wrought, the 
preacher himself is no more; his influence is gone; the people 
soon detect the fraud, the people who, in spite of bubble reputa- 
tions floated by an irresponsible press, know in their heart that 
for a man to stay in a church from whose faith he has come 
radically to differ, and to tear it down, is a breach of common 
honesty, which, if committed in the commercial world, would 
land him in the penitentiary. Preach only what and as long as 
you believe. When you stop believing, stop preaching. Be- 
ware of preaching “to the times.” Beware of giving the im- 
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pression that your conscience can be lulled to sleep by the jingle 
of your salary, that you have prostituted your pulpit, and are 
to order.” Beware of such an unfortunate and con- 


“cc 


preaching 
temptible attitude as this of a teacher I have read of — no repre- 


sentative, fortunately, of that noble profession — who applied 


for a school in an ignorant community. “Is the earth round 
or flat?”’ asked the chairman of the school committee. “ Well,” 
answered the candidate with a caution worthy of a politician 
before election day, “some say it is round, and some say it is 
flat. As for me I teach round or flat, as the majority of the 
committee prefers.” 

Often the trouble with us in our preaching is that we do not 
look high enough; we do not see things in their largeness and 
divineness. Sailing down through the straits of Messina, once, 
I remember we long strained our eyes for a view of Mount ‘A£tna, 
the loftiest volcano in Europe, standing ten thousand feet into the 
sky. But, to our disappointment, Sicily was wrapt in a haze 
we could not penetrate. tna was thirty miles away. We 
knew the general direction, but she had apparently wrapped 
herself in an impenetrable veil. After we had trained our glasses 
for a long time upon the bank of clouds that obscured the 
horizon, and were about to give over the attempt in despair, 
some one on deck cried out: “ Look above the clouds.” And, 
sure enough, there, in the upper regions, towering above earth 
and sea and mist, in unimaginable grandeur, its head covered 
with its snowy crown, standing like conscience all in white, stood 
#tna. It was a rapturous and glorious surprise. And the same 
contains a lesson well worth remembering. The great mountain 
is our schoolmaster. In your doubts and troubles look higher. 
God stands in light, is light. The lower levels conceal him; 
mists surround him; clouds obscure him. “TI will look up unto 
the mountains: From whence cometh my help? My help cometh 
from the Lord.” Truth also is more likely to be found in the 
heights than in the depths. We shall never discover God by 
gazing into a fog-bank. God is not found by searching — he 
is the light of all our seeing. Light is something to search by, 
hot something to search for. The object of my quest does not 
lead me to the sun; the sun leads me to it. No man by searching 
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can find out God; but if he will open his eyes, he will see God, 
and then in God’s light shall see everything else. Science also 
is a revelation of God, and the modern prophet is, in the fine 
phrase of Shakespeare’s sonnet, in touch with “the prophetic 
soul of the wide world, dreaming of things to come.” The true 
prophet will have that fine balance of head and heart which 
marries intellect to passion, thought to faith, looking for and 
expecting the glad and perfect time when science and religion 
shall ciasp hands within the temple of the world, and hear the 
divine charge: ‘‘ What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder; ”’ and he cries with the poet: 


* Patience! God’s house of light shall yet be built, 
In other ages to some unknown song, 
And from. the fanes of science shall her guilt 
Pass like a cloud. How long, O God, how long 
Till faith shall be a man and thought a child, 
And that in us which thinks and that which feels, 
Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels?” 


Look up! Your great, high thought of God is sure to be 
more true than your little thought of him. The grandest things 
in life are often missed because the world obscures the vision of 
things on our earthly level. We need to look above the clouds. 
“The prelude to man’s destiny is heard in the voices of the 
stars.” The noblest thought is always the truest thought. If 
man is made in the image of God, the grandest conception of his 
dignity and possibility must fall almost infinitely short of the 
reality. Steady yourself by planting your feet on the founda- 
tion. Amid the perplexing and antagonistic theories presented 
tc your mind take your place beside the Divine Teacher. De- 
termine to stand or fall with him. For if Christ was mistaken, 
you have no revelation and no surety whatsoever. If theories 
disagree with Christ, so much the worse for the theories. Christ 
stands above all theologies and all theories and all systems, as 
7Etna stood that day robed in glorious white above the low- 
lying mists at its base. 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” When men become aroused to great realities, little things 
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lose their charm. Abraham’s faith in a small patch of earth 
called Palestine became transfigured until he lost the lesser in 
his loyalty to the greater, and sought a city whose builder and 
maker is God. Moses got a glimpse of the recompense of the 
reward, and Egypt’s throne looked small as he saw it in the 
light of him who is invisible. John the Divine lived not in the 
little island of a solitary sea, but in a celestial Jerusalem. No 
nursery rhyme could satisfy the ear of Milton after he had heard 
the silver trump of paradise. Columbus cared not for toy boats 
on a pond after he had run his good ship’s prow upon the 
golden sands of a new continent. John Bunyan in Bedford jail 
climbed the hill Beulah and dwelt in the Palace of the King. 
Wren could not admire the wretched hut after he saw the dome 
of St. Paul’s hanging in the sky. “ When I became a man, I 
put away childish things.” The splendid patterns of the spirit- 
ual once admired, the dwarfed and the illegitimate become in- 
tolerable, and time and sense take their true piace and pass for 
their real value as viewed from the heavenlies. Let us beware 
lest in our scheming and building we forget the upper room. 
“Quench the Spirit, and you add to the general contemporary 
din and confusion of tongues. You no longer speak in the grand 
style of the great and masterful, but in the tones of one who 
speaks without authority. The age has a new mountain gloom 
upon it; men are choked in the dust of the practical. Many 
voices are lifted up in a new Babel. There is a new call for 
men who have held high audience with the eternal; men who can 
bring vision before those who have seen dollars, and those who 
have seen none; who can bring divine inspiration to an atmo- 
sphere that is stifling; who can change Babel to Pentecost in 
village and in city ; men who can speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gives them utterance.” 

Aim to be preachers, not administrators. If you would 
preach great sermons, live a great hfe. Combine in your nature 
the love of beauty characteristic of Greece, the genius for order 
and conquest characteristic of Rome, and Israel’s passion for 
tighteousness. Preaching is not story-telling, or the expression 
of opinions or even the relating of facts. The difference be- 
tween the good and bad preacher has never been better ex- 
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pressed than by Archbishop Whately: “The good preacher 
preaches because he has something to say, and the bad preacher 
because he has to say something.” The latter is the man who, 
as Sydney Smith remarked, hopes to extract sin from his hearers 
after the manner in which Eve was extracted from Adam’s side— 
by putting them-to sleep. 

Preaching is persuading. Its appeal is to the moral will 


through the intellect. Take great texts, or rather let the texts 


take you, and then you will conquer. Keep the vision which 
sees more than the material, mechanical, barren, practical. Cher- 
ish your power to dream undying dreams, and behold fadeless 
visions. Make your pulpit a throne instead of a figurehead. Be 
a leader instead of a boss. Be a prophet instead of a manager. 
You will need courage if you do this. They will want you to 
“run things,’ with your study turned into an employment 
bureau, and your hours sacred,to intellectual pursuits devoted 
to hunting the genealogy of somebody’s grandmother. The 
music of the spheres is now for many a minister the jingle of the 
telephone bell. “ We clog the fountains of Arethusa with saw- 
dust, build smelters on the Helicon, hitch Pegasus to plows and 
carts, and lay out Olympus in town lots.” The divine flame has 
been turned to raising, not dead souls, but church debts, and the 
divine inspiration for preaching the word is exhausted in be- 
coming successful beggars. That is the covetousness that 
tendeth to poverty! It discrowns the prophet, and hushes his 
voice. Every man in Scripture history who did great things 
had his hours of retirement from the world — Moses came from 
the desert, the prophets from their seclusion, John from the 
wilderness, Paul from Arabia. 

No man can do his best who is always in the glare of 
publicity. He will see no fresh glory in the stars, he will have 
no present rapture, and no vision of early triumph will fill his 
soul. The wilderness alone can flame with the unconsuming 


bush. How can a man endure as seeing him who is invisible, 
if he has no time to look up and listen? Woe to the ministerial 
promotor! The dreamer has surrendered to the drudge, the 
minister to the manager. The one great purpose has been 
smothered beneath endless detail, and the spirit of prophecy is 
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quenched. Paul found in that phrase, “ This one thing I do,” 
the unity of life. All genius, all versatility, all accomplishments, 
all experiences, all hopes were compelled to vield one result. Let 
us learn that lesson. Let us be always ready to give great an- 
swers to life’s little questions, to.blend divergent notions by an 
appeal to some commanding rule, to pass with one sweep of 
wing from the petty differences and vexations of life into those 
great and radiant realms where all dark clouds and all human 
varieties of color are lost in the boundless light. My brother, 
let your fervent, unchanging, and consuming desire be to be- 
come a faithful and acceptable preacher of Christ. Let every- 
thing converge upon the efficiency of your preaching ministry. 
Make your pulpit your world. Lay up in your very soul this 
exhortation from Professor Phelps to his students: ‘ Preach; 
let other men govern. Preach; let other men _ organize. 
Preach; let other men raise funds, and look after denominational 
affairs. Preach; let other men hunt up heresies, and do the 


theological quibbling. Then make a straight path between your 


study and your pulpit on which the grass shall never grow.” 


IN. THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 


The modern prophet will abide all his days in the school of 
Christ. Christ’s unspeakable grandeur will never lose its marvel- 
ous spell upon him. Now abideth Church, Bible, and Christ — 
but the greatest of these is Christ. This living contact with the 
living Christ will be manifest in a ministry which braces the 
souls of men and is full of resurrective power at the graves of 
those who are dead in trespasses and sins. “ Deep calleth unto 
deep,” Christ’s heart to his heart, until by the union his soul 
becomes Christ’s living speech, finding again an echo in the 
hearts and consciences of men. ‘“‘ Not I, but Christ in me,” is 
his motto. In the words of another, “ Not the documents, dear 
as they are, but the ever living Master is the pledge of this high 
life. Through him God speaks to us. He is the embodiment, 
the living definition, of it in the first century. He is its pledge 
and its guaranty in the last. In obedience to this living Master, 
our only Master, we find again the holy grail, we behold anew 


the golden vision of Sir Launfal. The origin and perpetual 
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pledge of the life of the Spirit is not a paragraph, but a person. 
And it is the recreation of this Christ-life in modern men that 
will save modern men from being mere children of the age, and 


make them children of the ages.” 


APPEAL TO THE BEST IN MEN. 

The twentieth century prophet will appeal to the heroism of 
men. He will expect great things of them, and he will not be 
disappointed. It is interesting to remember the evolution of 
that famous saying of Nelson’s at Trafalgar: “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty ” — one of the proudest mottoes 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and one which England cherishes 
among those possessions of hers which she esteems more 
precious than gold. That famous expression reached its final 
form on this wise: When the great admiral first prepared the 
message which he was to signal to his fleet, it read: ‘“ Nelson 
requests every man to do his duty.” Handing the dispatch to a 
brother officer for his criticism and suggestion, the latter re- 
marked that he thought it would be more fitting and more strong 
tosay: ‘‘ England requests every man to do his duty.” In this 
form, therefore, the message was given to the sailor whose duty 
it was to hoist the signals. But he soon reported that he had 
no letters to express the word “ requests,” but was prepared 
with those that should say “ expects,” and so that word was sub- 
stituted, and the noble message passed into glorious history — 
“ England expects every man to do his duty.” That word made 
every man in the fleet a Nelsonian hero. 

There is a lesson in this incident for us in Christian work. 
Men are often appealed to in a fashion calculated to repel instead 
of enlisting and enthusing them. We tell them the church 
requests them to do their duty. Or we tell them the pastor re- 


quests every man to be a Christian hero. That appeal never 
aroused any true man. Moral heroes are not “requested” to 
do things. Noble and loyal souls may be appealed to on a 
loftier plane. Responsibility laid upon men, and trust reposed in 
men — these bring out the qualities of valor and intrepidity, and 
make every man a hero. A true man likes to be trusted to do 
the sublime, to perform the impossible, and the duty which was 
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shunned because he was only “requested” to do it, rises into 
nobieness and moral imperative when there sounds the call of 
one great enough to trust the manhood which is expected to be 
true to itself. Tell men Christ expects every man to do his 
duty. Tell them character as well as fame is won only by bear- 
ing responsibility. Tell them the path of duty is the way to 
glory. Tell them that 


“He that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 


FranK L. GOODSPEED. 


Springfeld, Mass. 
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Book eviews. 


PROFESSOR WALKER’S REFORMATION.* 


Following our usual custom, we have refrained from refer- 
ence to Professor Walker’s important volume in the Epochs of 
Church History Series, not from any lack of interest, but because 
it seems unbecoming to express a critical opinion in these pages 
of a work by a colleague. We shall instead allow some of 
Professor Walker’s reviewers to speak for themselves, simply pre- 
mising that the book contains ten chapters, of which two de- 
scribe the preparation for the Reformation proper, two the out- 
break of revolt in Saxony and in Switzerland, two the Protestant 
organizations that followed, one the extension of Protestantism 
to other countries, one the radicals or extremists among the Re- 
formers, one the Counter-Reformation, and one the long 
“ Struggle for Mastery” to 1648. 


The “ Critical Review ” says that the author 


has avoided the certainty of failure by wisdom in delimiting his field 
and in choosing his method. . . . At the same time he has refrained 
from crowding his picture with subordinate personages and details. So 
far as these are essential to a true presentation of the movement they are 
skillfully grouped in the seventh and eighth chapters, which describe the 
fortunes of the Reformation in the outlying countries, and the views of 
the radical extremists. 

Through the very complicated history of the German Reformation he 
threads his way with ease and certainty. He has a quick eye for the bear- 
ing of political considerations on many of the critical religious problems 
of the age. Just emphasis on this factor is particularly important, as, for 
example, in regard to the Marburg Colloquy, to whose comparative ill 
success this consideration largely contributed. Luther’s reluctance to 
meet Zwingli and his whole attitude throughout the conference are only to 
be properly understood in view of his unwillingness to appear associated 
with him in imperial politics. 

To the Zurich Reformer Professor Walker does full justice. On the 
Eucharistic controversy he makes it clear that Zwingli’s intense polemic 
was directed against every theory of physical presence in the elements, 
against that so strangely advocated by Luther quite as much as against the 
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Roman view. The whole account of Zwingli’s work at Zurich is excel- 
lently well done. 

Not less successful is the presentation of John Calvin, his character, 
and his influence. In distinguishing Calvin’s views from those of his two 
predecessors the writer avoids the mistake of throwing their respective 
theologies into excessive contrast. He rightly lays stress on the fact 
that the difference between them was in many points difference of empha- 
sis rather than of principle. His method of dealing with the problems of 
Calvin’s policy and his government of Geneva is marked by candor and 
insight. And, in fact, this is one of the conspicuous qualities of the book 
and a very welcome one —the exceeding fairness of the author’s judg- 
ments. 


“The Independent” says 


“The work is done from a distinctly Protestant point of view, but in a 
scientific spirit and in the modern scientific method. Its most character- 
istic features are the intelligent treatment of the Renaissance in its relation 
to the Reformation, and of the ‘Spanish Awakening’ under Cardinal 
Ximenes and Charles V. . . . In his presentation of the relation be- 
tween the Renaissance and the Reformation, Professor Walker leaves the 
Reformation standing on its own ground as an independent religious up- 
rising. The roots of the movement are followed back to the decline of 
spiritual ideals in the Papacy with the fourteenth century. The co-opera- 
tion of Reuchlin is finely traced, as is also that of Erasmus. The Lutheran 
story is well condensed, and the chapters on the Calvinistic history de- 
serve high praise.” 


bf 


The “ American Historical Review ” remarks that 


In attempting to give in four hundred pages a sketch of the Reforma- 
tion movement . . . Professor Walker has not concealed from 
himself nor from his readers the difficulty of the task. He has wisely re- 
stricted himself to the continent of Europe, but, even with this limitation, 
he has been able only to indicate the salient points in the great transi- 
tion. In his selection of names and incidents to be treated in some de- 
tail he has generally been happy, and the sense of proportion is nowhere 
offended. In his judgment of leading persons he has not sought to be 
original in any sense, but follows the best judgment of recent and careful 
scholarship. 

While no one could be in doubt as to the author’s Protestantism, his 
fairness in describing Roman Catholic institutions, as far as possible from 
their positive side, is most praiseworthy. There is a refreshing absence 
of all partisan abuse, which makes his careful analysis of the real dangers 
against which the Reformation contended so much the more convincing. 
The same moderation is evident in the description of sectarian divergen- 
cies within Protestantism itself. 

With so much of clearness and justness in his view of the Reformation, 
one cannot help feeling a certain regret that the limitations of the series 
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in which his volume appears did not allow Professor Walker to embody 
his results in a form that would have admitted some more distinctly liter- 
ary treatment. One feels at every step the formula of a text-book de- 
manding a little something about everything, rather than the spirit of an 
essay which should interest and hold the attention by its consistent work- 
ing out of a main theme. The positive qualities of this volume make it 
rise easily above the general level of the series, but, after all, it is neither 
a good text-book nor an interesting book to read. It lacks, almost neces- 
sarily, the system of the former and the style appropriate to the latter. 


The “ Bibliotheca” says 

In a theme so much written upon as the Reformation, it would seem 
next to impossible to produce a fresh and vigorous treatment of the sub- 
ject; but this is exactly what Dr. Walker has given us in his recent vol- 
ume. The most striking feature of the book is the sententious way in 
which the author sums up the significance of events, and characterizes 
men and movements. 

Dr. Walker’s readers will thank him for the authoritative manner in 
which he has stated certain facts that are in their nature difficult of verifica- 


tion. 
Scholars will, however, regret that the plan of the series does not in- 


clude footnotes. 

In fact, the most serious faults of Dr. Walker’s book are those of plan, 
rather than those of execution. The execution is, as we have pointed out 
above, at times brilliant. It was a mistake to attempt to crowd into one 
volume not only a sketch of the Reformation on the Continent, but also 
to include in it the Counter-Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Struggle in the Netherlands, the Hugenot Wars, and an account of the 
Invincible Armada. . . . The responsibility for the necessarily unsatis- 
factory treatment of the events occurring after 1600 must, we presume, be 
shared by the editor of the series. 


CALDECOTT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.* 


Dr. Caldecott has put under a great obligation all who are 
interested in the development of Natural Theology in England 
and America by the publication of this book. The theological 
thought of the English-speaking peoples for the last century 
has been exceedingly difficult to classify, and especially is this 
true of those topics which are on the border line of philosophy 
and theology. Such attempts, as that say of Professor Wenley, 
to make a classification parallel that current in Germany, while 
suggestive, requires a bit of forcing to make it work. The result 
is that it is both too inclusive and too exclusive. English 
thought, in spite of its predominantly empiristic trend, does not 
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run in schools, and even its prevailing appeal to experience rests 
rath<r on national temperament than on strictly logical processes. 
English writers in the field of Philosophy of Religion have been 
toa singular degree both assimilative and independent. More- 
over, they have never felt that the only way of constructing what 
they believed an edifice of truth, was to lay a foundation com- 
posed of the debris of overthrown systems. The result has been 
that the way of approaching the problem of Philosophy of Re- 
ligion has been singularly diverse and its solutions unusually 
varied. Now what Prof. Caldecott has attempted to do is to 
classify writers in Theism according to certain empirically de- 
rived types which may be fairly said to be representative. The 
book consists of two main parts, the first being a description 
of types, and the second part a presentation of illustrations of 
those types, the whole being prefaced by an admirably careful 
note describing the sense in which certain rather ambiguous 
terms are to be used. The main scheme of classification of views 
held, is to divide into those which are Rationalistic, Empiristic, 
Composite, and leaning on Christian Revelation alone. These 
two first divisions have several subdivisions, making the total 
number of types thirteen. The distinction between these types 
is clearly drawn, and criticism of each is fairly urged. 

The second, and much longer part of the work, consists of 
compressed presentations of the views of modern authors with 
brief critical characterizations. The book is thus at the same time 
a classification and a history, almost an abridged bibliography, 
of Theistic discussion. The treatment of English writers is both 
fuller and more.accurate than that of American authors. For 
example, Dr. Augustus Strong, Prof. Borden P. Bowne, and the 
late Professor Lewis French Stearns are not mentioned, and Dr. 
Samuel Harris’ Self Revelation of God is dated in 1899, evidently 
being confounded with ‘“ God; Creator and Lord of All.” It 
would be easy but thankless to criticise the method of the book. 
It would probably have been more valuable, if the number of 
authors treated had been less and their characteristics more 
fully discussed in connection with the description of the types. 
That would have avoided what occasionally seems a straining to 
fit a man to be a preconceived type. But, on the whole, the 
book is more serviceable both for reading and for reference 
as it stands. It is far and away the best thing we have to serve 
as a sort of historical introduction to the literature of the 
Philosophy of Religion in England and America. 

Dr. Caldecott writes in a clear, straightforward, interesting 
style. And shows throughout an appreciation of the complexity 
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of his task, and a candor in acknowledging his own possible 
fallibility, which is refreshing in a time when cocksureness is too 
often conceived to be the particular brand of the scholar. His 
criticism is both kindly and keen, and he sticks to his objective 
attitude throughout. Dr. Caldecott had set to him a difficult 
task. He has done it with originality, learning, and grasp, and 
has produced a much needed and highly to be valued work. 


ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


One of the most useful publications for scholars in Biblical fields is the 
bibliography of Theological and Semitic Literature for 1900, compiled by 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt, primarily for inclusion in two of the University of 
Chicago journals, and now also issued separately. Up to the present time 
no other list has appeared in America that can be compared with this for 
completeness, accuracy, and convenience. It is simply invaluable to the 
inquirer after both books and periodical articles. (Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, pp. 108.) 


Moffatt’s Historical New Testament is a fresh translation of the New 
Testament books, arranged in the order of their individual origin and 
preceded by critical notes, historical tables, and an exhaustive prolego- 
mena, and iollowed by a comprehensive discussion of the problems 
gathering around the general question of New Testament documenta- 
tion. The book serves the purposes of an introduction and has ad- 
vantages over the generality of these treatises in the strictly chronological 
form in which it presents its material. It is marked by a scholarship which 
is as extended in its reach as it is suggestive in its results. This is clear 
in the notes, appendix, and the opening pages, which contain the main 
discussion of the book. 

It is a work of peculiar interest from the fact that it is a notable con- 
tribution to the newer criticism of the New Testament, as represented in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica, which subjects the Greek documents of early 
Christianity to the same processes of literary criticism as those to which 
the Semitic documents of Judaism have already been subjected, and, con- 
sequently, emphasizes the canon that, inasmuch as every document must 
reproduce in itself more or less of the thought and life of times in which 
it was composed, no document can be rightly estimated as to its con- 
tents which is not studied in the light of the impress which these contents 
have received from the times. No sane critic will dispute this canon. 
It is the heart of that historical factor in criticism which makes criticism 
scientific. At the same time no critic who values the scientific character 
of his work will fail to recognize the need of self-control in the practical 
use of this canon. Historical, as all right criticism must be, it cannot re- 
main right without combining subjective with objective processes. No 
criticism of any kind is possible without conjecture. But subjective 
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processes call for constant self mastery, because subjectivity is so de- 
pendent upon the variants of personality. 

This canon, however, on which the author so insists is one which brings 
to the fore just these delicate and often embarrassing features of con- 
jectural estimates, as it places before the critic the problem of determin- 
ing how far the contents of the documents are the reflections of the age 
in which the documents had their origin. 

For this there is need of a clear eye and a cool head, as well as of a 
courageous heart. The Tiibingen School possessed the courage, but it 
did not have the clearness and the coolness needful to right results. The 
author stands dangerously near the Tiibingen position. He discards, in- 
deed, the Baur idea of tendency writing, but he adopts the idea of age re- 
flection as dominating the writing which the New Testament authors pro- 
duce. The difference between these two ideas is not great and needs a 
wise mastery of critical science to preserve it. We query whether Mr. 
Moffatt has accomplished this mastery. We query even more whether he 
will be able to transmit what of it he has accomplished to those who will 
work under the inspiration of his fundamental method. 

This method, in its last analysis, is right. Let us be convinced of this, 
and being so convinced, let us urge it on every side and hold it sacred in 
our own work — that all true criticism starts with the documents, and what 
they say about themselves, not with the Church nor the Councils, nor the 
earliest Fathers, and what they say or have said about the documents. 
With this attitude toward the material of one’s criticism rightly secured, 
the errors of personal judgment, while always possible, will be reduced 
to where they should not be necessarily fatal to the results. 

The book of Mr. Moffatt’s must be welcomed as an engaging discus- 
sion of the New Testament’s critical problems. It will be stimulating to 
every student who realizes that the power of the Bible depends, after all, 
on the keenest searching of its writings and the most impartial sifting of 
the difficulties which they present. But, unless we greatly err, the results 
which are arrived at in its pages are quite certain to be differed from at 
many points by critics who yield nothing to the author in the scholarly 
character of their work. (Scribner, pp. xxvii, 726. $4.50.) M. W. J. 


With the appearance of the third volume, Professor McCurdy’s monu- 
mental work, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, reaches its comple- 
tion. The previous two volumes have already been reviewed in the 
Recorp. Accordingly, a brief notice of this one is all that is necessary. 
It brings down the history of the ancient Orient from the beginning of 
the decline of Assyria to the fall of Babylon, and thus concludes the ac- 
count of the Ancient Semitic period. This volume is characterized by 
all the excellences that mark its predecessors; thorough knowledge of 
the original sources, familiarity with modern literature, and a sound his- 
torical judgment. It deals with one of the most intricate periods of the 
history, where the sources are frequently meager, yet the author every- 
where shows the hand of a master in disentangling the problems. In 
view of recent discoveries, his discussion of Cyrus and his relation to 
Israel is particularly interesting. 
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As this work now stands complete, it may be pronounced without hesi- 
tation the best treatise on the history of the ancient Orient in its relation 
i to the history of Israel that exists in English, and one of the best in any 
language. It is an indispensable addition to the library of every student 
of the Old Testament, and is a work that commends itself to every one 
who is interested in the history of civilization. (Macmillan, pp. xxiv, 470. 
$3.00.) Lis 





About the Bible is the somewhat vague title of a little book compiled by 
Chas. L. Hammond, in which extracts from the writings of the most ad- 
vanced Dutch critics are printed as representing the opinion of the best 
modern scholarship as to the Bible. This book seems to have originated 
in a suggestion made to the author by Hon. Andrew D. White, who highly 
commends the effort. The book is so prejudiced and unfair that it cannot 
be commended. A little more learning would do the author a world of 
good. (Cooke and Frye, pp. 136. $1.25.) E. E. N. 


Most suggestive and encouraging is the increase of scholarly literature 
in lines of Bible study. Such attempts, born of long study, of strong faith, 
of manifold life tests, and of fervent desire that many others, especially of 
our youth, may come to know by their own achievement the fullness of 
beauty and wisdom and power in these manifold messages of God, move 
one to thankfulness and great hope. Constructive Studies in the Ltfe of 
Christ is an outspoken and worthy appeal for such work. It is historical, 
one of a series of three; the first of the number, to precede this with an 
Old Testament course, and the third, to follow this, upon Apostolic times. 
For the end adopted it is admirable. The entire Life of Christ is covered 
after the fashion and order of a harmony in a program of thirty-five chap- 
ters, no fixed period of time being had in view. The material, not defined 
schedule, dominates the presentation. It is well worthy of adoption and 
patient mastery by any mature class of Bible students. Untold good will 
be sure to follow. Its better features lies in the field of Gospel history. 
It is frequently painfully weak in its guidance into Jesus’ teachings. The 
authors are Professors Burton and Mathews. (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 302. $1.00.) GSR: 


Christ and Human Life contains four lectures delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in January, 1901, and a sermon on The Fatherhood of God, all 
by Darwell Stone, A.M., principal of Dorchester Missionary College. 
The subjects of the lectures are, respectively: Christ and Judaism, Christ 
and Heathenism, Christ and Modern Thought, Christ and Modern Life. 
The aim of all is to show that Christ’s message to man meets all the great, 
deep needs of human life. These needs find expression in various ways 
as times and circumstances vary. Christ corrected the faults and met the 
best hopes and aspirations of Judaism. His message to the heathen world 
satisfied its longings and freed it from the bondage of error. So also our 
modern world with its confusing maze of thought and its busy, complex 
life needs just the message which Christ speaks to it. There is nothing 
strikingly original or profound in these lectures, but they are helpful and 
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suggestive. After the lectures we are disappointed in the sermon. It is 
too ritualistic in tone. The full reception and enjoyment of the blessing 
of sonship —lost in the Fall, restored in Christ —is made to turn al- 
most exclusively on the grace bestowed in Holy Baptism. Such was 
neither Christ’s nor the Apostles’ teaching. (Longmans, pp. 135. $1.00.) 
Eo BN. 


The Many Sided Paul is an effort to set forth the character of the great 
Apostle as unfolded in the Acts and Pauline Epistles. The Rev. George 
F. Greene is a Presbyterian minister, and the book bears the imprint of 
the Westminster Press, which guarantees its orthodoxy. Chapter I treats 
of the pre-Christian Paul, and the succeeding chapters discuss the faith of 
St. Paul, the preacher, the missionary, the pastor, the gentleman, the 
theologian. The intellectual greatness of St. Paul, his Christ-likeness, 
and his friendships complete the contents of the little volume, with the 
exception of two appendices and the indices. The book is carefully 
wrought out along well established lines, and is sound and wholesome in 
all its phases. The author is familiar with only a portion of the Pauline 
literature, and does not attempt often to enter into controversy with 
opposing views. In general we can commend the volume as a helpful 
presentation of the character, teaching, and work of the great Apostle. 
(The Westminster Press, pp. 270. 75 cts. net.) E. K. M. 


We have no desire to disparage the labors of any sincere student of the 
Bible, such as Mr. Alonzo Trévier Jones undoubtedly is; but we lay down 
his little volume, entitled The Great Nations of To-day, with a painful feel- 
ing of regret that so much study and effort seems so thrown away. Mr. 
Jones’ argument is based on the premise that ‘‘ the key to modern history, 
to the great nations of to-day — their origin, course, and destiny — as con- 
templated in the book of Revelation, is found in the line of prophecy of 
the Seven Trumpets.” He then proceeds to identify the ‘‘ trumpets,” 
placing the first in the period ‘‘ from 395 to 419 A.D.,” and so on, to the 
speedy coming of Armageddon in the conflicts of the powers over the 
Eastern question. Mr. Jones, who writes in ardent advocacy of the per- 
manent observance of the Seventh Day, finds in the action of the Senate 
of the United States in 1892 favoring the closing of the Columbian Ex- 
position on Sunday, the “ making of the Image of the Beast,” against 
which all who would stand accepted before the throne of God must get 
the victory. (Battle Creek, Review & Herald Publ. Co., pp. 257. 25 cts.) 

W. W. 


Under the title of The Trend of the Centuries, Rev. Dr. Andrew W. Ar- 
chibald of the Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., has gathered together a 
series of twenty brief, vivacious historical discourses, designed to impress 
upon their hearers the divine purpose which directs the flow of the stream 
of history. Important episodes and personages, from Jeremiah to the 
present, are seized upon for rapid, vigorous delineation. The volume is 
a series of snapshots at the more prominent events of Christian history. 
The discourses must have been stimulating to their hearers, and will 
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prove helpful to many readers, especially to those who will be led by their 
perusal to a further and more minute consideration of the topics here dis- 
cussed than the exigencies of sermonic treatment could permit. (The 
Pilgrim Press, pp. 419. $1.25.) W. W. 


Calvin and Modern Thought is the title of a booklet by Dr. Francis R, 
Beattie. The author seeks to establish an identity between the funda- 
mental principles of Calvinism and modern normative ideas in the spheres 
of history, philosophy, science, and sociology. The spirit of the treat- 
ment much resembles that which Dr. Kuyper has so frequently presented 
before the religious world. The type of interpretation adopted in the 
organic world is Darwinian, and we have the perilous analogy of selection 
and election repeated. (The Westminster Press, pp. 48. 12 cts.) 

Cc. Di H. 


In the pamphlet on Protestantism in Poland, by the Rev. Charles E. Ed- 
wards, the writer gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the 
Reformation in Poland and the present survivals of evangelical faith in 
that land. The work is designed to encourage a resuscitation of interest 
in the fragments that still remain, and to stimulate an awakening of their 
religious life. The fruits of Pasco’s mighty labors have not all been 
gathered, much less destroyed. That enthusiastic, highly endowed, and 
cosmopolitan people should have the freedom of a pure gospel. (The 
Westminster Press, pp. 61. 15 cts.) Co Disk: 


The Builder and the Plan, by Ursula N. Gesterfield, is another inter- 
esting sign of the disintegration (or ramification) of Christian Science into 
sects. This is called ‘“‘ A text-book of the science of being.” It breathes 
the same general monistic atmosphere with Christian Science. Many 
views, ¢. g., as to the non-reality of matter and of evil, are, however, dif- 
ferently turned. It is heresy, not a new faith. The book closes with a 
paralleled statement of the resemblances and differences between the view 
here held and that of orthodox Christian Science. To one who wishes to 
keep the run of this general movement of thought the book will serve a 
helpful purpose. (Gesterfield Publ. Co., Pelham, N. Y., pp. 282. $2.00 
net.) Aa EG. 


Following the example already set by Johns Hopkins, Harvard, and 
Columbia in the field of General History and politics, the University of 
Chicago has begun a series of monographs on topics of interest in 
Theology and Church History, under the title of “ Divinity Studies.” 
The first of these is now before us. In a substantial pamphlet Dr. Wal- 
lace St. John sketches the course of The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in 
England. Dr. St. John found the sources of his studies hard to obtain in 
Chicago, and therefore spent a considerable time in investigation in the 
British Museum, —to excellent purpose, as his bibliography shows, 
though a journey across the Atlantic was not necessary to find a large 
portion of the tracts and volumes cited. The result of his work is a pains- 
taking and valuable historical summary of this important contest for 
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human freedom. The volume is a genuinely worthy contribution to the 
literature of the theme. Its chief defect is an inability to appreciate the 
atmosphere and conditions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which made the advocates of liberty of conscience, however we honor 
them now as pioneers of a freedom we prize, s0 unwelcome to the vast 
majority of sincerely religious men. But it is a good beginning of a 
series which we hope will prove as valuable in its field as the similar pub- 
lications we have mentioned in the domains of secular history and politics. 
(Chicago University Press, pp. 155. 75 cts.) W. W. 


The Life and Letters of John A. Broadus, by A. T. Robertson, is wel- 
come. Dr. Broadus was most eminent in the Baptist church, whether 
regarded as a preacher or a professor. He held important fields as a 
pastor, was in constant demand in prominent pulpits, was a leader in his 
denomination. He was a Southerner, was a chaplain in the Confederate 
army, a professor at Charlottesville University, a professor of Homiletics 
in Greenesville, S. C., and later at Louisville, Kentucky. He was a 
lecturer before many institutions at the North, giving his course on the 
History of Preaching at Newton and his Lectures on Preaching at Yale. 
It has often been queried why the latter were not published in the famous 
group. It appears from the biography that they were not written out, 
but given from notes. They have recently been edited and incorporated 
in substance in a new edition of his homiletics. His volume on “ The 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons” has long been a standard treatise, 
covering more ground than any other, and on this account furnishing the 
most compendious treatise we have. Dr. Broadus was one of the great 
men in the American churches. This book gives a very interesting ac- 
count of a very noble life, reflecting his beautiful domestic traits, and his 
strong qualities of mind and heart. His undismayed battle to rebuild the 
Seminary after the war is a story of great heroism. (Amer. Baptist Pub. 
Soc., pp. 461. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


In every time of discouragement over the perplexities of the negro 
problem we have learned to turn with relief to the career and personality 
of Booker T. Washington as affording a reassuring illustration both of 
what has been done to solve the problem and what the future may be 
expected to do. Accordingly, his autobiography, Up from Slavery, is not 
only interesting to read, but a genuine contribution to the literature of a 
serious subject. The style and tone of the book are unpretentious, honest, 
sweet-spirited, and often lighted up by flashes of wholesome humor. 
There is no apparent special pleading or blinking of unpleasant facts. The 
inherent disabilities of a race emerging from servitude and utter ignorance 
are not minimized. But it is refreshing to feel how profound is Mr. Wash- 
ington’s faith in the future of his people, how keen is his analysis of the 
present situation, and how full of common sense his practical program for 
himself and them. Surely this book is a useful antidote for the really 
wicked misrepresentations that still appear in print, and ought to do some- 
thing to break down the no less wicked prejudice and disdain that have 
so often opposed the negro in his manly struggle for light and self-mastery 
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and social independence. We commend this volume without reserve. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. ix, 330. $1.50.) W. S. P. 


The Changing View-Point in Religious Thought by H. T. Colestock con- 
sists of twenty-four so-called chapters. Most were originally sermons of 
a very ordinary type. They are judged significant enough to combine 
and publish in a book because they embody in a limited part the thoughts 
by which the author was floated from the * old” to the * new ” view of re- 
ligion. In reality the view-point is still the old, as regards the vital con- 
tent of the author’s faith. What actually transpired in his ‘* change” was 
a process of thought by which he passed from a formal and unreasoned to 
a living and personally appreciated acceptance of Christian truth. He 
only needs to think still more and enter yet more deeply into fellowship 
with the suffering, holy Saviour in the direction he is now afoot, so that 
there shall result a less shallow sense of Atonement, Repentance, The 
Trinity, Fellowship with Christ, and of the Bible in general. The book 
is of real interest as an index of what is going on in the minds of the 
liberated ministry of our day. (E. B. Treat and Co., pp. 303. $1.00.) 

C. Sean 


The Theology of the Dawn of the Twentieth Century is a collection of 
“ Essays on the present status of Christianity and its doctrines.” The 
book is edited by Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D., who provides an intro- 
ductory essay which serves as a sort of summing to the book. It pre- 
sents essays by some forty-five different authors. The opening essay is 
by Frederick Harrison on “ Christianity at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century,” which fortunately deals chiefly with the nineteenth century, 
and very briefly with Christianity. Five other papers are by more or less 
well known men from Great Britain. The Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and Episcopalians are about equally represented with eight writers. One 
Methodist contributes and no Presbyterian. This is the more surpris- 
ing as the editor wished to present all shades of thought. There are five 
Unitarians, and the balance are “ scattering.” The University of Chi- 
cago and the Divinity School at Nashota are the only theological schools 
represented on the list. Among the best known names appear those of 
Presidents Eliot, Thwing, and Faunce, Prof. H. P. Smith, Rabbi Hirsch, 
Rebert Collyer, and F. A. Farrar. The papers do reflect without doubt 
a part of the theology that is believed by forty-five different men. The 
individualities are interesting, and the composite is not without suggestive- 
ness. As might be expected from such a collection, different men take 
themselves and their work with variant degrees of seriousness. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., pp. xliv, 544. $2.50.) yes ee 


The Philosophy of George Berkeley is more read about than read, and 
often to the disadvantage of both author and peruser. The publication of 
his Principles of Human Knowledge in the “ Religion of Science Library i 
will have served a good turn if it helps to make the real Berkeley better 
known to our current thought. (Open Court Publ. Co., pp. xv, 128. 25 
cts., paper.) 
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Mr. John Smith of New Zealand has elaborated into a book his thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh. 
It bears the title Truth and Reality, and its purpose and content are well 
indicated in its sub-title, “A Plea for the Unity of the Spirit and the Unity 
of Life in all its Manifestations.” The book is divided into two general 
parts: the first is definitive and critical, the second, and longer part, is 
constructive. ‘‘ Naturalism” and ‘ Erroneous Idealism” receive at his 
hands a briei, clear, and conclusive criticism. The criticism of both is, 
in substance, that they are essentially self-contradictory, or that they 
either fail to explain altogether, or explain only by explaining away, un- 
escapable elements and valid questions of the mental life. His con- 
structive work rests upon an insistence on the Unity of consciousness. 
Life cannot be interpreted in terms of only part of its self-manifestations. 
No true results can be attained except by treating the normal manifesta- 
tions of Life as expressions of its essential nature, e. g., ““ The only possi- 
bility of possessing Truth at all lies in the acknowledgment of a Reality 
which will give unity and harmony to all the various manifestations of 
Life” (p. 3). The teleological explanation of the universe is the only legit- 
imate explanation of both the world of nature and of mind. The science 
of nature, the science of thought, the science of morals, all require it and 
in practice really presuppose it. Without the presence of and working 
toward ideals held to be real, human life fails in its efforts and achieve- 
ments. Man then must be conceived to be a spiritual reality and his 
nature requires thus an ultimate reality which is spiritual and moral. This 
immanent criticism requires a “‘ Given” as well as a unitary spiritual con- 
sciousness in man. The total of Reality includes (1) The Absolute Spirit, 
(2) Spirits in conformity with Him, (3) Spirits in opposition to Him, (4) 
the Given in space and time, through which the spirits are enabled both to 
reveal their conformity with and opposition to Him (p. 9). The Given 
thus, as opposed to an erroneous idealism, is necessary to man, and the 
Given must be rational. Truly understood and rightly interpreted Re- 
ligion is to be apprehended as normal to man and resting in the unitary 
consciousness that lies back of the customary threefold psychological 
division. The book is one that will repay a careful reading. Its main 
points of emphasis are certainly sound. Its assertion of the necessity of 
interpreting life in terms of what life reveals, of the unity of the self-con- 
sciousness, of the essentially teleological character of mental activity, and 
on the reality of religion as the manifestation of the whole self- 
consciousness are most praiseworthy. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xviii, 
224. $1.50.) SE 6, 


The Baldwin Lectures delivered in 1900 at Ann Arbor, Mich., by Dr. 
Chauncey B. Brewster, Bishop of Connecticut, have appeared in book 
form, in accordance with the conditions of the lectureship, under the title, 
Aspects of Revelation. As the author says, he does not attempt to treat 
exhaustively the subjects touched, but he has discussed in a general way 
the grounds for believing in the reality and supremacy of the Christian 
Revelation. The first lecture treats the Revelation in Nature, coming to 
the conclusion that nature in what is revealed and what is concealed war- 
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rants the expectation of a further revelation through something higher, 
This ‘‘ something higher ” is found in man, leading in the second and third 
lectures to a treatment of the historic development and limitations of 
revelation in man with the insistency that it is essentially spiritual, as 
well as intellectual. The fourth lecture accents the personality of the 
source of revelation and the relation of this idea of personality to the 
character, method, and progress of revelation. Lecture five takes up 
progressive revelation, and presents the author’s view as to its bearings 
on the theme of the historical criticism of the Old Testament. The last 
two lectures treat of God in Christ, and Christ in man, representing re- 
spectively the consummation and continuation of revelation. The lec- 
tures are characterized throughout by a certain broad catholicity of 
treatment. The author does not turn aside into the minutiae of dialectial 
argumentation, but strives rather to present certain large principles and 
facts which will lead the reader to feel that the conclusions reached are 
essentially sound and both justify and impel a loyal service to the supreme 
revelation in Jesus Christ. The author has made excellent use of the 
poets as guides and interpreters of thought, and for his purpose has acted 
wisely in so doing. There is a mellowness and charm as well as a delight- 
ful touch of homiletic earnestness about the lectures that gives to the 
reading an unusual interest. (Longmans, pp. xxviii, 275. $1.50.) 
A BiG 


Dr. S. D. McConnell has written a book on The Evolution of Immortality, 
the purpose of which is to show that individual immortality is an achieve- 
ment conditioned upon the attainment of a certain degree of moral ex- 
cellence. The essential immortality of the soul rests on the phantasmal 
error of a dual existence in every man, psychical and physical, and the 
normal continuation of the former after the latter has ceased to be. This 
duality is an error. In the experience of the historic person Jesus and his 
resurrection we have manifested both the way immortality can be won, 
and the nature, at least by suggestion, of that post-resurrection existence. 
The difficulty respecting the fate of infancy is escaped by the appeal to 
the possible influence of heredity. This theory, he believes, if accepted, 
would prove a wonderful incentive to righteous living and would do away 
with the tendency to denial of, or indifference to, future life so prevalent. 
The book is another of the signs of the times pointing to the intense inter- 
est in and renewed discussion of the problem of immortality. It is written 
with the crispness and positiveness of style characteristic of all the author’s 
work. On page 22 a quotation from Prof. John M. Tyler is credited to 
an unknown Prof. Taylor. (Macmillan, pp. 204. $1.25.) i T.06, 


Prof. E. H. Johnson of Crozier Theological Seminary gives us a book 
on the Religious Use of the Imagination. Imagination, according to the 
author, means what Paul meant when he says, “ We walk by Faith, not 
by Sight.” As so used it covers a wider field than is customarily ascribed 
to it, appearing at times to be equivalent to “necessity of rational 
use of the word may thus be opened to criticism, but the main conten- 
thought,” and at others identified with “ the religious consciousness.” His 
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tion of the book is a good one. It is that the things which cannot in some 
way be imaged to the mind of man lack power over life, and on the other 
hand that ideals which appear to the human mind as realizable and truly 
desirable have great power in shaping character and conduct and furnish 
a reasonable basis for judging them to be real. This general thought is 
carried in a pleasant way through its application to the fields of natural 
science, philsophy, and religion. (Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. xii, 227. 
$1.00. ) Ac By Gi 


Canon Gore, in his recent work, The Body of Christ, makes “‘ An En- 
quiry into the Institution and Doctrine of Holy Communion.” The dis- 
cussion is conducted with a gravity and reverence appropriate to the 


solemnity of the subject. How much we may learn from him of the true , 


spirit, and indeed the form in which such sacred themes should be treated 
by all who essay to handle them! The very language is a rebuke to our 
modern flippancy, and to the lightness of temper with which so much of 
recent controversy has been conducted. He is opposed to any theory 
which holds to the transmutation of the elements. He is equally definite 
in denying the repetition of the sacrifice of our Lord. These are tre- 
mendous concessions in view of the reversionary trend among Anglican 
sacramentarians; and this double position has created a breach between the 
defenders of extreme Latin theology and himself. His version of the 
Kenosis had already precipitated more or less attrition; now there would 
seem to be a real cleavage. Canon Gore’s own errors, however, lie in the 
direction of an attempt to give coherence and unity to the earliest patristic 
interpretations of the Lord’s Supper; also in the presentation of the 
thought of sacrifice as still inhering in the rite because of the precedent 
oblations for the sacred meal; nor does he escape from a certain glamour 
arising from the fact that the feast is the memorial of a sacrifice. Of 
course, his unscriptural notion of a priesthood still further beclouds his 
judgment, so that he cannot escape from identifying the table with an 
altar. An added vagueness arises from his treatment of the language of 
St. John vi, and thereafter he rushes headlong into the densest fog, in his 
effort to apply the epistle of the Hebrews to the Eucharist. One walks 
amid such illusions forgetful of the precipices into which his faith may 
take a deadly plunge. After all, the logic of sacerdotalism, both for dogma 
and liturgy, is the mass and transubstantiation. May this strong man 
of God be wholly emancipated from the Levitical Yoke. Note 21, on the 
Social Aspect of the Sacraments, is particularly worthy of study. Why 
does a Canon of Westminster permit the issue of a book without an in- 
dex? (Scribner, pp. xv, 330. $1.75.) Cc. D. H. 


These are days when the faith of many is much disturbed. There is 
in many a pastor’s experience repeated place and call for a little book 
that shall vigorously reassure the wavering heart. The desired volume 
needs to be a balanced, direct, and hearty avowal of soul-nourishing 
Gospel truth. On every page it should betoken real fellowship with the 
spiritual struggles of the watchful and reflecting minds of our disquieted 
time. It must not fail to evince an ample understanding and evaluation 
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of the serious religious thought of the present age. Its prevalent type 
of thought must be entirely simple and clear, while at the same time it 
is undeniably well-ordered and profound. In a word it must be a volume 
and an argument to command the thoughtful respect of the acknowledged 
scholar and the instant and grateful appreciation of the unlearned and 
untrained. ‘ 

Just such a book, we thankfully feel, has been given us in The Fact of 
Christ. It is a series of lectures given in Penfield Church, Glasgow, by its 
minister, P. Carnegie Simpson. From start to finish its fastens upon and 
clings to the fact of Christ. Precisely what this signifies is carefully de- 
fined. Then all further discussion turns upon the meaning of this fact for 
Moral Life and Character, as a Moral Motive-Power, as a Foundation 
for Faith, as being in reality Incarnate Deity, as a revelation of the 
Reality of Sin, as providing Forgiveness. To this is added as a necessary 
addendum a most admirable germ exhibit of the Principles of the Atone. 
ment. The book closes with a less admirable lecture upon What is a 
Christian. The little work is surely timely and valuable. (Revell, pp. 
208. $1.25.) C. Sick 


The latest volume of the Oxford Library of Practical Theology treats 
of the Jucarnation. The author takes up his theme in a somewhat unique 
way; he begins with a chapter on the incarnation as the answer to man’s 
needs. This is, of course, an a priori discussion and will not appeal 
strongly to many minds who prefer the inductive method. The incarna- 
tion as set forth in the New Testament is treated in the three succeeding 
chapters which bear the sub-titles of the God-head of our Lord, the Man- 
hood, and the Virgin Birth. Chapter V deals with the implicit faith of the 
Church in the Ante-Nicene period, and Chapters VI-IX sketch the 
Christological developments from Nicaea to Chalcedon. The remaining 
three chapters discuss the incarnation as related to the atonement, the 
eucharist, and common life. A few pages of notes with brief indices com- 
plete the volume. From the above statement of the contents of the book 
it will be seen that the treatment is essentially from the dogmatic point 
of view. Our author has in mind the orthodox Christian believer and 
wishes to enable him to give a reason for the faith that is in his. His 
general attitude is conservative and of the English Establishment type. 
Mr. Eck is familiar with much of the recent literature on the subject, but 
fcllows closely the more conservative English theologians. The volume 
has real merit though the treatment will hardly serve to stay the faith of 
the wavering. It is, however, well worth a careful reading by those who 
are following some of the newer theories regarding the incarnation. It 
is well to have the Nicene faith clearly presented in order to detect the 
modern aberrations. We commend the volume as a carefully wrought 
out work upon the historico-dogmatic basis. (Logmans, pp. 288. $1.25.) 


The Honorable and Very Reverend William Henry Fremantle, D.D., 
Dean of Ripon, delivered the third of the courses of lectures on the Wil- 
liam Belden Noble foundation, at Harvard University. His theme was 
Christian Ordinances and Social Progress. The exposition is on the basis 
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of the Bampton lectures which he gave on the topic: “ The World as the 
Subject of Redemption. While he complains that England had been 
neglectful of those ripened views therein, and pressed the fruit of the years 
of reflection and experience, he claims to have found a more sympathetic 
response in this land. It is true that he advocates quite a radical theory 
of comprehension, yet there are many important propositions in that work 
which theologians ought to consider more carefully than they have 
hitherto done, for we have not yet attained a really scientific and, therefore, 
satisfactory estimate of the Kingdom of God. In the book, after the 
opening lecture on the Church system, he discusses the Bible, the sacra- 
ments, the creeds, and confessions of faith, the common prayer and preach- 
ing, and the pastoral work, in the light of their social intent and use, his 
purpose being to show what would be the legitimate development of the 
Church and of Society were the altruistic influence of these agencies fully 
recognized. The Church’s collective Catholic faith is to substantiate itself 
in a society, regulated by holy principles. The lectures are pervaded with 
the spirit of charity and inclusiveness; all Christian ideas that have at- 
tained a fruitful life are treated as legitimate parts of the whole. He 
searches for any possible good in every fold. Indeed all that is excellent 
in the world should be embraced as a heavenly content by the Church. 
Some form of Christian union and the organization of all moral forces 
wherever found, are essential to the development and final perfection of 
the Church. The discussion of the sacraments on their social side and 
service, is particularly effective and liberal, and to our mind it is the most 
satisfactory section of the book. Alas! here is another output without an 
index. Will the publishers not insist that the authors whose works they 
give to the world shall supply this faulty omission? (Houghton, Mifflin, 
pp. xvi, 278. $1.50.) Co D/H, 


In The Church we have another characteristic volume from the pen of 
Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia. These features strike a reader: The 
main substance of the book, that which should be significant and em- 
body a warrant for its appearance, is unfailingly commonplace. There is 
at various points a seemingly conscious endeavor to advocate sentiments 
or disclose a temper that shall be termed a bit progressive or advanced; 
but the effect is almost always weak. There is the usual elaborate insis- 
tence upon sacramental form, with the painful oversight of the most vital 
element in the inner sense. The work, as a whole, and in all its parts, 
wants force. (Scribner, pp. xi, 217. $1.50.) é& s&s & 


A very wholesome and helpful little booklet is that entitled Holiness: A 
Principle — A Command — A Method, written by Rev. O. A. Kingsbury. 
In a brief, plain, and instructive way the matter of personal holiness as 
the aim of every Christian life is urged on the reader’s attention. It is 
to be commended as worthy of careful consideration. (The Westminster 
Press, pp. 42. 15 cts.) E. E. N. 


Essays on the Theories of Numbers, by Richard Dedekind, has been trans- 
lated by Professor Beman of the University of Chicago. It consists of 
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two parts, continuity and irrational numbers, and the nature and mean- 
ing of numbers. Part I aims to make arithmetic self-sufficient for the 
explanation of its own quantities apart from the assistance of geometry. 
The discussion is an interesting one, and the author would seem to have 
established his theory beyond dispute. Part II is an exposition of num- 
bers with the assistance of the logic of algebra. Theologians with an 
aptitude for mathematics will find the book stimulating and a source of 
real recreation. Others will call it dry. (Open Court Publishing Co., 
pp. 115. 75 cts.) E. K. M. 


Dr. J. Spencer Kennard held prominent churches among the Baptists 
in this country, and was held in high esteem as a preacher and leader. 
This volume on Psychic Power in Preaching consists of lectures and ad- 
dresses on the personal elements of power in preaching. He aims to 
show how this psychic power, as he calls it, must pervade the style, com- 
mand the attention, sway emotion and will, and how sympathy, authority, 
and love are elements in psychic force. The book is full of good things, 
has an attractive style, shows a ripe experience, displays a subtle knowl- 
edge of the ways of approach to men, and abounds in wide acquaintance 
with the literature of the pulpit. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Son, Phila., pp. 189. 
$1.20.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Theodore F. Seward has been known as the leader of the move- 
ment called “ The Brotherhood of Christian Unity,” as interested in the 
Dr. Hirsch Monument Fund Association, and as the one who has sug- 
gested the “ Don’t Worry Clubs.” He was recently the chosen cham- 
pion of Christian Science before the Episcopal Church Congress. The 
book before us, Spiritual Knowing or Bible Sunshine, while exemplifying 
to some extent the type of theology represented by the Christian Scien- 
tists, is not confined to an exhibition of their distinctive views. We find 
no allusions to them in his book, though they will doubtless find great 
support in his philosophy. Differing widely from current views in the 
churches, he seems to be aiming at what he calls Spiritual Christianity. 
The thought which seems uppermost with him is to get the teachings of 
the Bible ‘‘ interpreted by the logic of the heart.’ The “ logic of the in- 
tellect has filled the world,” he tells us, “with hate, bloodshed, and 
misery for nineteen hundred years.” In a catechism appended to the 
book he puts some of his views into questions and answers: 

‘What institutions are doing the most to hinder the coming of the 
eternal spiritual Christ? Ans. The Theological Seminaries. 

“What is the Universe? Ans. The Universe is God expressed and 
reflected in the infinite cosmos which is represented fully in man, the 
image and likeness of God. 

“Why is not this definition pantheistic? Ans. Because pantheism 
teaches that God is in the material universe, and there is no material 
universe. 

“What is Evil? Ans. Evil is the suppositional absence of Good. 

“What is the Devil? Ans. The Devil is the sum of all human belief 
about evil. 
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“Why are sickness, suffering, poverty, death here? Ans. Because of 
human belief in a power apart from God. 

“Can any one be lost? Ans. No. 

“Why not? Ans. Because man can have no existence apart from 
God.” 

The book is best summed up in question 107: “ What is the working 
formula of spiritual psychology? Ans. Five postulates: God is the only 
cause; Spirit is the only substance; Love is the only force; Harmony the 
reflection of love is the only law; Now is the only time.” 

Without discussing the contents of the book, it may be said that it is 
far clearer and more apprehensible than most books of that school of 
thought, and contains many helpful and quickening things in the spiritual 
realm. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 155. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


An excellent hand-book, Protection of Native Races against Intoxicants 
and Opium, has been compiled by Dr. W. F. Crafts and others, mainly 
from the proceedings of the Ecumenical Missionary Conference of 1900. 
Its array of facts, as presented by missionaries and others having first- 
hand knowledge is immeasurably painful and often a bitter and burning 
shame. The havoc of opium and drink is everywhere reaching farther and 
deeper. That awful havoc may the message of this urgent volume go far 
to mend. A page list of books on the liquor problem is appended. 


(Revell, pp. 289. 75 cts.) 


Rev. Frederick Stanley Root, formerly our fellow townsman of the 
Park Church, asks What is the Matter with the Church? He finds a good 
deal of food for trouble: the over supply of ministers, the capture of the 
church by commercialism, the church’s obtuseness to changed condi- 
tions, the loss of vitality despite numerical increase, and many other 
things. He has much to say of the relation of the new theology to early 
church conditions, some characteristics of the new movement in theology, 
the relation of the wage-earner to the church, the “idle rich” and the 
“idle poor.” The contents of the book are made up largely of contribu- 
tions to the New York Evening Post, Outlook, Christian Register, and 
New York World. It will interest many of our readers to know that the 
article which attracted so much attention: ‘“‘ Wanted, a Society for the De- 
crease of the Ministry,” published anonymously in the first place, is from 
the pen of Mr. Root. The book, to say the least, is not irenic. In places 
it is very severe in its arraignments. Its criticism is well deserved in 
many points of his attack, but his judgment is often lacking in perspective, 
and has comparatively little to suggest practically in the way of positive 
betterment. The author is in sympathy with Dr. Hyde’s attack upon the 
Seminaries, and he apparently has even less acquaintance than that speaker 
with the modern methods of work and study in such institutions. The 
book is written with much vigor, shows much brilliancy of style, and 
despite what we consider frequent exaggeration has a tonic quality which 
will be stimulating and helpful. (The Abbey Press, New York, pp. 188. 
$1.00.) A. R. M. 
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Minister’s Handbooks multiply. This one by Dr. Marvin Vincent is 
among the best. It covers the usual ground of marriage, baptismal, and 
funeral services. It abounds in appropriate selections of Scripture, an 
unusual space being assigned for passages to be used in the sick room, 
where, however, a minister-is least likely to use them. The addition of 
choice collects is one of the distinctive and most helpful suggestions of the 
volume. It contains also a form of Presbyterian service for the ordina- 
tion of Ruling Elders. This book is a new edition of an older one issued 
in 1882. (Lentilhon & Co., 1901, pp. 125. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


We are glad to receive Miss Isabel Maddison’s Handbook of British, 
Continental, and Canadian Universities, Supplement for 1901, which brings 
down the information last collected in 1899 to the present time. The 
original purpose of this handbook was to show what courses are accessible 
for women, and was drawn forth by inquiries made by Bryn Mawr 
graduates. But the utility of the work is far wider, and we are glad to see 
that it is being continued in an up-to-date manner. (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
published by the author, pp. 70. 30 cts.) 


The volume entitled Nigeria, by C. H. Robinson, is of the higher type 
of literature having Missionary interest. It is a complete and scholarly 
treatise on the Hausa People —the large protectorate of England lying 
north of the equator and south of the Sahara, reaching from Senegambia 
on the west to the Red Sea on the east —a width of 4,000 miles, contain- 
ing 25,000,000 people. There is only one chapter on Missionary enter- 
prise in Nigeria, but the book is full of most interesting material upon the 
people and resources. The work contains a most interesting account of 
the causes of African fever, and a discussion of the investigations of Drs. 
Ross and Koch on the malaria-producing mosquito. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. (The Bankside Press, New York, pp. 223. 
$2.00.) A. R. M. 


The new Hymnal of the German Evangelical Church has several points 
of interest. It has been drafted especially to provide for hymn-singing 
in the English language, and to bring into use among German congrega- 
tions some of the treasures of English and American hymnody and tune- 
writing. It contains 888 hymns and 690 tunes. The first moticeable feature 
in the selection is the large number of German chorales, including 100 
melodies and about 135 hymns. This sterling material, we doubt not, is 
expected to be actually used and not merely printed, as in most of our 
American hymnals. Another feature is the vigorous effort to combine 
with the stately chorale the sprightly part-song of the modern English 
school, with the polished verse of recent English hymnody. The editors 
have shown breadth and sympathy in endeavoring to include representa- 
tions from many different schools. Some of the music specially written 
for the book, however, is hardly up to the level of the collection as a 
whole. The annotations of authorship, etc., are careful and usually accur- 
ate, and the general appearance of the book pleasing. (Eden Publishing 
House, St. Louis, pp. xi, 621, 99.) W. Sc Bs 
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Alumni News. 


The Recorp well be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of thety work, 


NECROLOGY FOR goo. 


Calvin Terry, son of Solomon and Margaret Pease Terry, 
died of apoplexy, December 9, 1900, in Quincy, Mass. 

He was born in Enfield, Conn., Feb. 8, 1817; fitted for Col- 
lege with his sister, and at Southampton, Mass.; was graduated at 
Amherst College in 1840, and at the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut in 1843. He supplied at Tariffville, Conn., one year, 
and at Hartford (South Church), Wethersfield, Danielsonville, 
Conn., and Chicopee Falls, Mass., three months each. He was 
ordained at Griswold, Conn., Dec. 26, 1846, serving there as 
pastor five years. Installed pastor of the Pilgrim Church, North 
Weymouth, Mass., May 18, 1852, remaining there five years. 
Engaged in Home Missionary work in Boston and vicinity with 
residence at North Weymouth seven years. Acting pastor of 
the North Church, Haverhill, Mass., from 1869 to 1875. Sub- 
sequently without regular charge, but supplied at Hampton, 
Conn., and Edgartown, Mass. Resided at North Weymouth 
the latter part of his life, serving the town for a time as super- 
intendent of schools, and filling other offices. 

He published, Familiar Conversations on the Question, Why I 
became a Minister; Commentary on Genesis; Essay on Capital Pun- 
ishment; Letters on Congregationalism, and Sermons. 

He was married Feb. 25, 1846, to Mary Elizabeth Brooks of 
Salem, Mass. Of ten children, four survive him. 

Mr. Terry was a true friend and loyal supporter of his Alma 
Mater, and was generally present at the Anniversary exercises. 
Strong in his convictions and fluent in address, his voice was 
often heard at the Alumni meetings on matters pertaining to the 
work and management of the Seminary. 


Samuel H. Galpin was born in Wethersfield, Conn., on Oct. 
18, 1812. He died at Savin Rock, Conn., September 12, 1900. 
He came of a long line of Connecticut ancestry, being the 
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son of Samuel and Caroline (Woodhouse) Galpin. He was 
fitted for college in Wethersfield, entered Yale College in 1831, 
and was graduated in due course in 1835. For some years follow- 
ing graduation he taught in Glastonbury, Conn., and in Natchez, 
Miss. In pursuance of the plan of his life, early formed, he then 
studied for the ministry, and was graduated at the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut in 1844. It required, however, only 
two years of preaching to satisfy him that his health was unequal 
to this line of work; and he resumed teaching, living in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind., until 1853. Being then com- 
pelled by his health to seek still more active work, he entered 
the railroad service at Bristol, Conn. He went thence in 1864 
to the Treasury Department in Washington, where he remained 
until 1885. Thereafter, he lived in quiet and in comfort in 
Washington until 1898; when he took up his residence with his 
son in New Haven. 

In Nov., 1844, he married Miss Anne Perrin of East Windsor 
Hill, who died in 1891. Of their two sons, the younger 
died in infancy; the elder, Samuel A. Galpin, formerly of Yale 
70, is now prominent in business in New Haven. 

1n 1860, Mr. and Mrs. Galpin adopted Harriette Turner, who 
was a solace in their declining years, and who is still living. 

It was doubtless a disappointment to Mr. Galpin to be turned 
aside from the ministry, but in other fields of service he leaves the 
honorable record of the man that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. 


Thomas C. P. Hyde, the son of Rev. Lavius and Abby 
Bradley Hyde, died in Andover, Conn., October 26, 1900. He 
was born in Bolton, Conn., Oct. 28, 1825; was graduated at 
Williams College in the class of ’48, studied one year at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, and was graduated at The Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1853. From 1853 to 1856 he 
served as principal of The Spencertown (N. Y.) Academy, 
preaching frequently in the neighboring churches. In the spring 
of 1856 he went to Kansas, and for three years braved the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, thereby further impairing his already delicate 
health. In 1859 he returned to reside at Andover, Conn. 

He was married in 1857 to Charlotte E. Burnap, who, with 
ason and daughter, survives him. An elder daughter had gone 
on before him in 1887. 

The state of his health, especially insomnia, prevented con- 
tinuous service in the pastorate, but he continued to be an earnest 
student of the Bible, and was deeply interested in the progress 
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of the kingdom of God. He was conspicuously useful in An- 
dover, and at the time of his death was a deacon of the church 
there. The treasures, gathered from much reading and careful 
observation, and his ready wit in using them, made his conversa- 
tion inspiring and helpful to all. Warm-hearted and sympathetic 
his presence and ministry in the sick room were peculiarly ac- 
ceptable. In his declining vears, his years of infirmity, his 
physician pronounced him “the most contented patient he had 
ever known.” Heaven was a precious reality to him, and out of 
his earthly home, as he sat conversing with his family, he was 
suddenly called to its felicities and service. 


Franklin Benjamin Doe, ’54, died at his home in Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin, May 23, 1901. Mr. Doe was born at Highgate, Vermont, Dec. 
5, 1826, and received his early education in private schools in Lowell, 
Mass., where he prepared for college, entering Amherst in the fall of 1847 
and graduating in 1851. After leaving Amherst he studied one year in 
the Theological Seminary at East Windsor, Conn., and two years in Ban- 
gor theological seminary, from which institution he graduated in 1854. 
He was ordained at Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 19, 1854, and was pastor of the 
church there for four years, then he removed to Wisconsin, and for ten 
years was pastor of the church at Appleton. He then became connected 
with the Home Missionary Society and for about twenty-five years has 
been its superintendent in Wisconsin. Mr. Doe has also been connected 
with the missionary work in several other Western states. He was mar- 
ried Aug. 31, 1854, to Miss Mary Agnes Beecroft, and five children were 
born to them. 

“ A monstrous petition” from the citizens of Rockland, Mass., has de- 
termined Fred H. Allen, ’73, to withdraw his letter of resignation and re- 
main in charge of the church in that place, which he has served so succes- 
fully during the last sixteen years. 

Josiah G. Willis, 73, who has been invited to remain a sixth year with 
the church in Holland, Mass., has been successful in raising money for 
church repairs and furnishings. and has added to his usefulness by prac- 
ticing as a physician in his field, which is thirty miles from a hospital. 


John H. Goodell, ’74, has accepted the call of Market St. Church, Oak- 
land, Cal., of which he was formerly the pastor. 

Franklin S. Hatch, ’76, has entered upon his work as secretary of the 
Christian Endeavor Union of India, one of his duties being the editing 
of the society’s monthly periodical. 

During the seven years’ pastorate of John Marsland, ’76, in Franklin, 
N. Y., ninety-one have been added to the church, fifty of whom came last 
year. The benevolences have also increased, individual communion cups 
have been adopted, and the house of worship renovated. He is credited 
with great courage in his advocacy of measures which make for right- 
eousness. 
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larence H. Barber, ’80, who served as chaplain of the Connecticut 
Senate during its recent session, was presented by the body with ten vol- 
umes of Fiske’s Historical Writings, handsomely bound. 


Calvin B. Moody, ’80, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
accepts call to the pastorate of Danforth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


At the late meeting of the Ohio Conference Dwight M. Pratt, ’8o, 
read a paper on “ Church Life in the Nineteenth Century and Improve- 
ments Required.” His church in Cincinnati has increased his salary to 
the extent of $500. 


Efforts made in Connecticut to raise money for the founding of a 
manual training school at Mt. Silinda, Rhodesia, Africa, where George 


A. Wilder, ’80, and Miss Harriet J. Gilson, ’93, are laboring under the 


American Board, have resulted in a fund of more than $600, the greater 
part of which has been raised in Hartford. A much larger fund is needed, 
and it is hoped that the friends of these earnest workers may speedily 
increase it. 


George W. Andrews, ’82, has been called to remain another year at 
Dalton, Mass. 


The address of Arthur L. Gillett, ’83, on “ How to Interest Students 
in Missions,” which was given before the Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in Theological Seminaries, at Allegheny, Pa., has 
been published, and is a timely treatment of a vital subject. Amherst Col- 
lege has just given the degree of D.D. to Prof. Gillett, who graduated from 
that institution in 188o. 


James L. Barton, ’85, one of the secretaries of the American Board, is 
a member of the Board’s deputation of three representatives, who have 
gone to India to inspect the fields now occupied by our missionaries. 


E. W. Greene, ’85, was installed, May 16, as pastor of the Linlithgo 
Reformed (Dutch) Church at Livingston, N. Y. The sermon was 
preached by W. N. P. Dailey, ’87. 


During the fifteen years’ pastorate of George A. Hall, ’85, in Peabody, 
Mass., 221 persons have been received into membership, 142 of them on 
confession; $32,500 has been given for benevolence, and $66,000 spent for 
home work. The church edifice has been enlarged and beautified, and 
no debt has been incurred. 

President Alfred T. Perry, ’85, has been honored by his Alma Mater, 
Williams College, in the gift of the degree of D.D. 

At the May meeting of the Northwestern Association of Washington, 
an address was given by William W. Scudder, ’85, the new home mission- 
ary superintendent of that state. 

William E. Strong, ’85, acted as moderator of the Michigan State 
Association at the meeting in Charlotte, May 21-23. 


The church in Ware, Mass., of which Austin B. Bassett, ’87, is pastor, 
celebrated, April 14 and 15, the seventy-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
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tion and the tenth anniversary of the beginning of Mr. Bassett’s pas- 
torate. Besides the historical sermon by the pastor, several addresses 
were given, one of which was by President Alfred T. Perry, ’85, a former 
pastor. This organization has been noted for its benevolent impulses, 
having contributed as a church and individually the handsome sum of 
$285,000. 


One of the speakers at the recent Andover alumni dinner was Frank 
E. Butler, ’87. 


At its late commencement, Yale University conferred the degree of 
D.D. upon Williston Walker, ’87, the new elected professor of Church 
History in the Yale Divinity School. 


Richard Wright, ’90, was dismissed, May 30, from the pastorate of the 
church in Windsor Locks, Conn., which he has ably filled for eleven 
years. He has already entered upon his duties as pastor of Belleville 
Church, Newburyport, Mass., having been installed June 5. Parts were 
taken by J. S. Voorhees and G. Winch, ’75. 


George D. Rice, a student at Hartford Seminary for a time in the early 
nineties, who was with the 6th Mass. Infantry in its Cuban campaign, 
and went to the Philippines as first lieutenant in the 26th Infantry, U. S. 
V., where he not only acted as an officer of the line, but also as chaplain 
of the regiment, has returned with his command to the United States, and 
is much gratified over his appointment to a chaplaincy in the regular 
army. He expects to be assigned to a regiment and returned to the 
Philippines, where he hopes to do a good work. Lieut. Rice writes of 
the good which the Americans have already accomplished in the ways of 
sanitation, promotion of order, and education of the natives, and expresses 
his own liking for ‘the little brown people” with whom he came in 
contact. 

William S. Walker, ’91, formerly of Dorset, Vt., who has just finished a 
year’s course of study at the Seminary, has accepted a call to Chester, 
Mass. 

Carleton Hazen, ’91, was installed, May 22, over the church in West 
Rutland, Vt. Henry L. Bailey, ’89, and Austin Hazen, ’91, took parts in 
the service. 


““ 


Albert H. Plumb, Jr., ’92, of Peru, Mass., accepts call to Clarendon, Vt. 


An interesting article on “ The New Emancipation,” by John Q. John- 
son, ’93, in the last number of the American Missionary, is characterized 
by the editor as a valuable contribution in the consideration oi the pro- 
found questions relating to the Colored Race. 


Frank S. Brewer, ’94, of New Hartford, Conn., was married, June 26, 
at Fenton, Mich., to Miss Elizabeth Dunlap of that place. 


At the recent meeting of the Rhode Island Conference, at Woonsocket, 
Ozora S. Davis, ’94, of Newtonville, Mass., gave an address on “ The 
Church, a Working Force in the Kingdom.” 
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Dwight Goddard, ’94, of Lancaster, Mass., accepts call to be asso- 
ciated, during the summer, with Dr. Graham Taylor, in social settlement 
work at the Tabernacle Church in Chicago. 


Herman S. Swartz, ’95, was dismissed, May 21, from the pastorate in 
Mansfield, Mass., and has become superintendent of the City Missionary 
Society of Cleveland, O. In connection with this important position, 
he is to’ be pastor of a new church in East Cleveland. 


A seminar under the direction of Allan C. Ferrin, ’96, of Springfield, 
Vt., has finished a course of studies on The Sermon on the Mount. An- 
other course will follow on the Parables of Jesus. 


Miss Laura H. Wild, ’96, has accepted a call to care for the Butler 
Avenue Church in Lincoln, and the church in Rokeby, Neb. 


George C. Richmond, ’08, lately of Somersville, Conn., accepts call 
to Prescott, Mass. 


Harry A. G. Abbe, ’99, accepts call to continue as pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Fort Payne, Ala. 


James A. Lytle, ’99, was ordained, May 21, at East Granby, Conn., 
where he has been preaching since his graduation. The sermon was 
preached by Professor Paton, and other parts were taken by Richard 
Wright, ’90, W. C. Prentiss, ’98, and E. F. Talmadge, 1900. 


William J. Ballou, 1900, who has been teaching and preaching in con- 
nection with Tougaloo University, Miss., expects to return there at the 
opening of the academic year. 

Mrs. Katherine A. Miller, 1900, has been obliged to relinquish her in- 
teresting work at Banners Elk, N. C., on account of illness, and is now 
recuperating in Rogersville, Tenn. 


The members of the Class of 1901 have made engagements as follows: 
Mardiros H. Ananikian takes a post-graduate course in the Seminary; 
Leon H. Austin accepts call to Washington St. Church, Quincy, Mass.; 
Herbert A. Barker takes another year in the Seminary; Charles H. Davis 
becomes pastor of the church in Somersville, Conn.; Herbert C. Ide takes 
a post-graduate course and acts as assistant of Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper in 
New Britain; Burton E. Marsh supplies during the summer at East 
Corinth, Vt.; Theodor Irion accepts call to German Church in Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Asher R. Kepler sails during the summer for his field with Central 
China Mission of Presbyterian Board; Hines E. King is to work in the 
South under the A. M. A.; John N. Schuch accepts call to German Church 
at Big Spring, Mo.; Edward H. Smith is to start in October for the Fog 
Chow Mission of the American Board, and will be stationed at Quoy 
Hok; Everard W. Snow accepts call to assistant pastorate of Walnut 
Avenue Church, Roxbury, Mass.; Frederick D. Thayer becomes pastor 
of the church in Dudley, Mass.; Mary L. Williams will spend the summer 
in England and Scotland, and return for a year of post-graduate work; 
Oscar E. Wittlinger will be in Tonawanda, N. Y.; Edward Strong 
Worcester will pursue his studies on the William Thompson Fellowship. 
The other members of the class have not yet formed their plans. 





Anniversary 


Aeminarp Annals, 


THE SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 

As the Anniversary last year‘came to be called the Missionary 
Anniversary because of the advance in the direction of instruc- 
tion in Missions, so the Anniversary this year was called the 
Pedagogial Anniversary because of the prominence given by all 
the speakers to the new step the institution was taking in in- 
troducing the training for teachers into its curriculum. The first 
exercise of the week was the oral examination of the Junior 
Class in Hebrew at half past two in the afternoon of Monday, 
May 27th. In the evening Dr. Willard Scott of Worcester, 
Mass., gave a most stimulating address before the Alumni and 
Pastoral Union on “ Preaching and Thinking,” which appears in 
full in this Recorp. At half-past nine on Tuesday the Seniors 
were examined by Professor Pratt in The Methods and Prin- 
ciples of Public Worship. At noon the regular Anniversary 
Prayer meeting was held, President Hartranft being the leader. 
After the opening hymn the leader read a number of passages 
from the New Testament bearing upon the theme of the meeting, 
which was “ Christ the Teacher.” In a few suggestive remarks 
it was pointed out that the New Testament laid great emphasis 
on teaching. Christ, in fact, founded a school in which he was 
the first teacher. The Apostles followed his example. The 
great aim of this teaching was the culture of the soul, to make 
it like his own. The truths so taught made up an organized 
system of truth. Christ has laid upon the Church the burden of 
teaching and the sovereign need of the Protestant church is that 
of a multiform ministry. The situation is beginning to be 
realized. After prayer by Mr. Worcester of the Senior Class 
and the singing of a hymn, Rev. Mr. Manwell urged that the 
ministry should so strive to imitate Christ that their people 
might regard them as teachers sent from God. After prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Tuthill a few remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Richards 
calling attention to the fact that the great object of Jesus’ teach- 
ing was Himself, that men might know him. This also should 
be the aim of all Christian teaching. The Seminary’s new de- 
parture in the line of Christian pedagogy is an important move 
for which all should be truly thankful. Prayer was offered by 
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Rev. Mr. Winch. After the singing of a hymn the meeting 
was closed with the benediction. 


ALUMNI MEETING. 


Tuesday afternoon was held the Annual Meeting of the 
Alumni Association. Owing to the absence of the President, 
the Vice-President, F. W. Greene, was in the chair. The Scrip- 
tures were read by D. B. Hubbard, and prayer offered by the 
chairman. As nominating committee E. N. Hardy, Chas. B. 
Strong, and T. C. Richards were appointed. The Necrology, 
which is printed in this number, was read by the Secretary pro 
tem, C. H. Barber. After the reading Dr. Lyman Whiting made 
some additional memorial remarks on Samuel Galpin and Thomas 
C. P. Hyde. On recommendation of the Nominating Committee 
the following officers were elected: President, F. W. Greene; Vice- 
President, W. F. English; Executive Committee, C. H. Barber, 
H. P. Schauffler, F. S. Brewer. The discussion of the afternoon 
was upon the topic, ‘The New Conception of the Old Testa- 
ment and its Influence upon the Preaching of To-day.” Nicolas 
Van der Pyl opened the discussion, speaking to show how the 
new conception of the Old Testament has removed some burdens 
from the book, making it more rational and more practical, while, 
at the same time, it has not removed from it its authority. A. J. 
Dyer presented in an interesting way the results of inquiries sent 
out to fifty ministers and fifty laymen on the subject. The more 
formal presentation of the subject was followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


The anniversary dinner was held in the Case Memorial Li- 
brary at six o’clock. Mr. J. M. Allen, President of the Board of 
Trustees, presided, and called first upon President Hartranft. 
He spoke feelingly of the death of Dr. E. B. Webb, and of Mr. 
Thomas Duncan, and of the absence through illness of Dr. A. 
C. Thompson. He then spoke of the work of the Seminary 
for the past year, and of its plans for the future. Hon. D. W. 
Williams spoke for the Trustees, Rev. R. H. Potter, pastor of 
the First Church, spoke for the city pastors. Professor Fergu- 
son brought the sisterly greetings of Trinity College. Principal 
W. F. Gordy spoke in behalf of the city. Rev. Ernest Latham 
responded for the Alumni, and Mr. H. A. Barker for the graduat- 
ing class, and the evening was closed with some fitting remarks 
by Dr. Willard Scott. 
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Anniversary 


PASTORAL UNION. 


At half past nine Wednesday morning the Trustees held their 
Annual Meeting. At the same hour were held the exercises at the 
Planting of the Ivy by the Senior class. The Ivy oration by Mr. 
Snow was both bright and graceful. The ceremony has been, 
since its institution, a pleasant addition to the week. The ex- 
ercises are given in full in the Anniversary Number of the 
Student Quarterly. 

The annual meeting of the Pastoral Union was held at half- 
past two Wednesday. The meeting was called to order by the 
Scribe, Rev. Austin Gardiner. Rev. D. B. Hubbard was elected 
Moderator, and he called on Dr. E. A. Reed to lead in prayer. 
Rev. Herbert Macy was elected Assistant Scribe, and Prof. E. E. 
Nourse Acting Secretary in the absence of the Secretary, Presi- 
dent Perry of Marietta. The Nominating Committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Rev. E. E. Lewis, Rev. W. F. English, 
Rev. F. D. Avery. The following were elected members of the 
Union: 

J. L. Barton, Boston, Mass.; A. B. Bassett, Ware, Mass ; Geo. H. 
Cummings, Amherst, Mass.; G. W. Fiske, South Hadley Falls. Mass.; O. S. 
Davis, Newtonville, Mass.; E. C. Ingalls, Colchester, Conn.; Willard Scott, 
Worcester, Mass.; H. E. Peabody, Hartford, Conn.; J. H. Gaylord, West 


ogee Mass.; H. P. Schauffler, Berlin, Conn.; W. J. Tate, Higganum, 
onn. 


The following were elected Trustees: For three years: 


Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D.; Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D.; Rev. L. W. 
Hicks; Rev. H. H. Kelsey; Rev. G. W. Winch; J. M. Allen, Esq.; John 
Allen, Esq.; Edw. W. Hooker, Esq.; Geo. R. Shepherd, M.D.; Elbridge 
Torrey, Esq. 


For two years : 
Herbert A. Wilder, Esq. 


On recommendation of the Nominating Committee the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Scribe, for three years, Rev. 
Austin Gardiner; Recording Secretary, for three years, Prof. 
E. E. Nourse; Business Committee, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D.D.; 
Rev. W. B. Tuthill; Rev. E. N. Hardy. 

Examining Committee, Rev. E. A. Reed, D.D.; Rev. D. D. 
Marsh; Rev. A. J. Dyer; Rev. H. A. Campbell; Rev. F. S. Brewer ; 
Rev. J. E. Hurlburt. Rev. T. C. Richards was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Committee. A Committee was also appointed to 
make efforts towards raising funds for the purpose of student aid. 
The committee consisted of Rev. O. W. Means; Rev. W. B. 
Tuthill; Rev. W. F. English. A committee was also appointed 
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on certain overtures from two of the Alumni Associations, con- 
sisting of Elbridge Torrey, Esq.; Prof. E. K. Mitchell; Rev. H. 
C. Alvord; Rev. C. S. Lane; Rev. W. B. Tuthill. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


The precedent of last year was followed at the graduation 
exercises, and, in place of addresses by the students, there was 
an address by Rev. Frank L. Goodspeed, Ph.D., of Springfield, 
which we print in full. After the address the degree of B.D. 
was conferred on the following members of the graduating 
class: M.H. Ananakian, L. H. Austin, H. A. Barker, M. Dana, 
C. H. Davis, L. A. Goddard, H. C. Ide, T. Irion, S. H. Sargent, 
J. N. Schuch, E. W. Snow, Miss M. L. Williams, E. S. Worcester. 
Certificates of Graduation were given to J. M. Bieler, A. R. Kep- 
ler, H. I. King, B. E. Marsh, H. H. Pratt, F. D. Thayer, O. E. 
Wittlinger. 

The following prizes were announced: The William Thomp- 
son Fellowship was awarded to Edward S. Worcester of the 
graduating class; The Turretin Prize in Ecclesiastical Latin was 
given to Howard H. Pratt of the Graduating Class; The Senior 
Greek Prize to Edward S. Worcester of the Graduating Class; 
The Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic Theology to Herbert A. 
Barker of the Graduating Class; The Bennett Tyler Prize in 
Systematic Theology to William F. Bissell of the outgoing 
Middle Class; The William Thompson Junior year prize in 
Hebrew to B. K. Hunsberger. 

After the announcement of prizes, President Hartranft spoke 
a few inspiring and affectionate words to the graduates, and the 
exercises closed. 





Preliminary Announcement 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY- 
EIGHTH YEAR. 





The year will commence with a general service in the Seminary 
Chapel, on Wednesday, September 25, at 8 p.m. All students are ex- 
pected to be present, and to have completed all needful adjustment of 
rooms before that time. The regular schedule of classes begins at nine 
o'clock the next morning. 





Four significant facts stand properly at the head of the Pre- 
liminary Announcement: 

First. In spite of triple allurements to go elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Jacobus has again decided to remain with Hartford Sem- 
inary. He will continue to give it the inspiration of his in- 
struction and the wisdom of his counsel. 

Second. Rev. Curtis Manning Geer, Ph.D., has been elected 
to the chair of Germanic and Western Church History, left va- 
cant by Professor Walker. Dr. Geer graduated from Williams 
College in the class of 1887, and from Hartford Seminary in 
1890. After a pastorate of two years at East Windsor, Conn., 
he was elected Fellow and spent two years in Germany, taking 
his doctor’s degree in Leipsic. On his return he was settled 
over the First Church, Danvers, Mass., from which he resigned 
in 1897 to assume the chair of History and Economics in Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me. There he is known as a most efficient 
and popular instructor, and has identified himself with the re- 
ligious life of the city as Sunday-school superintendent in the 
Congregational Church, and as president of the local Y. M. C. A. 
As a scholar, a teacher, and a spiritual force he will prove himself 
an efficient member of the Faculty. 

Third. Rev. Stephen Tracy Livingston, A.M., has been 
elected to the chair of Elocution and English. The need of en- 
larging the Practical Department in this direction has been felt 
for a long time. Heretofore, instruction in elocution has been 
given by teachers coming to the seminary for one or two days 
weekly. Excellent work has been done by those who have 
filled this position. The coming of Professor Livingston, how- 
ever, will make it possible to put the work in elocution on a 
more permanent basis, and at the same time to broaden the de- 
partment into fields which even Professor Merriam’s enthusiasm 
has not enabled him to compass. 
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Professor Livingston was a classmate of Professor Geer in 
Williams College. After teaching a year he entered Hartford 
Seminary and graduated in 1891. He then became pastor of 
the church in South Egremont, Mass., where he remained till 
1896, when he was. called to Williams College as instructor in 
the English Department, giving special attention to public 
speaking. His work there has been of a high order, and he will 
bring great added strength to the Faculty. 

Fourth. The School of Religious Pedagogy of Springfield, 
Mass., known as the Bible Normal College, has decided to re- 
move to Hartford in order to be affiliated with Hartford Semi- 
nary. This College has been in the front rank of those schools 
which recognize the fact of a new pedagogy and a new psychol- 
ogy, and believe that the teaching function of the church is of 
the highest importance. It has been giving excellent instruction 
to those who might become pastor’s assistants, Sunday-school 
superintendents, and teachers in the Bible-school. The work of 
the College has grown, and its grade has been steadily raised. It 
has come to feel that its students need instruction which can 
be supplied only by duplicating what is already given -in the 
Seminary. The Seminary, on its side, has discerned that it must 
lay much more emphasis on the principles of teaching if it is 
to train men for efficient service in the pastorate at home, and 
even more if it is suitably to equip men for missionary service. 
It had already made plans looking in this direction, but the 
presence of this excellent College in Hartford will make avail- 
able instruction of just the needed kind. It is hoped that the 
College will be able to move to Hartford so as to begin the 
fall term here. It is not proposed to unite the two institutions 
organically. Each will keep its own individuality and do its own 
work, but the instruction in each will be free to the students in 
the other. It thus appears true once more that, as the venerable 
Dr. A. C. Thompson once said in speaking of the Hartford 
spirit, “ Hartford Seminary faces toward the rising sun.” 

In this connection it should be said that a determined effort 
is being made to increase the annual income of the Seminary. 
Favorable progress can already be recorded. Now is the time 
for the friends of Hartford Seminary to bestir themselves 
with all possible energy in this matter either by securing ad- 
diticns to the endowment or scholarship funds, or by obtaining 
annual subscriptions toward the current expenses. A theo- 
logical seminary can have few wealthy alumni to render it assist- 
ance ; may it not appeal to the loyalty of golden hearts to arouse 
those who can? 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 





In the presentation of courses of study which follows it will 
be observed that a new method of arrangement has been adopted. 
The material offered to students is not largely different 
from that of the year preceding except in the enrichment of the 
Missions Course and in the introduction of the courses in Peda- 
gogy, largely in connection with the Bible Normal College. 

It is hoped that by the change several advantages will be 
secured. On the one hand, as generous a range of elective 
freedom will be secured as under the previously existing system. 
On the other, studies naturally correlated will be grouped 
together, guarding ayainst an unprofitable scattering of en- 
deavor, and securing a well rounded ministerial training. It is 
believed further that the presentation of certain studies which 
can be taken before entering the Seminary, as well as certain 
other adjustments, will encourage those who, on the basis of 
graduate work in the universities, or of special preparation in 
the colleges, seek entrance to the upper classes in the Seminary, 
or wish to put their ministerial training on the highest possible 
plane. It is not proposed to obliterate the present class system, 
and no difficulties will be placed in the way of students from 
other seminaries entering ad eundem as heretofore. Such adjust- 
ments will be made to the work of members of the Middle and 
Senior classes in this Seminary that the continuity of their 
studies will not be broken. The plan further facilitates the or- 
ganization of advanced or fourth-year work in the Seminary. 
Courses adapted for fourth-year students are only partially given. 

Owing to the coming to the Seminary of two new professors, 
the development of the courses in Pedagogy by the Seminary 
professors, and the proposed affiliation with the Springfield in- 
stitution, the scheme.as here outlined must be in some respects 
incomplete and tentative. About the first of September a re- 
vised Announcement will be issued, containing the courses 
offered by the new professors and additional fourth-year courses. 
Fourth-year courses car often be best arranged in consultation 
with individual members of the faculty. 


REQUIRED HOURS AND CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES. 


The minimum number of hours required of every student dur- 
ing a three years’ course will be 1,170, or about thirteen hours 
per week (not including the prescribed hours of the General Ex- 
ercises), The maximum time permitted to students during their 

Aucust — 6 
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three years’ course will be 1,350 hours, or about 15 hours per 
week (General Exercises excluded). Students will be allowed to 
take more than the minimum time, with Faculty approval, on the 
basis of scholarly attainments. 

The studies offered to students will be divided into three 
classes. (a) Preliminary or Prescribed Studies. (6) Elective 
Groups. (c) Free Electives. To the first is assigned 165 hours, 
to the second goo hours, and the balance to the third — the num- 
ber of hours here varying, as above indicated, in proportion to 
the scholarship of the student. 

The Preliminary Studies are required of every student during 
his Junior year unless prior to entrance he shall pass such exam- 
ination in any of them as shall satisfy the Faculty of his profi- 
ciency. The number of hours so passed off will be transferred to 
the Free Elective list. It is hoped that an increasing number of 
students will pass off a large proportion of these studies. The 
passing off of the Preliminary Studies, together with meeting 
satisfactory tests in 200 hours of a chosen Elective Group will 
entitle a student to advanced standing. This provision is de- 
signed to meet the wants of graduate students from Universities. 
Students from other Theological Seminaries will be admitted ad 
eundem, as heretofore. 

The Elective Groups. About the middle of Junior Year ai 
student will select, with the advice of the President of the In- 
stitution, one from the Groups of Electives offered. These 
groups have been so arranged that each offers a rounded course 
in theological study with an emphasis on one department. One- 
third of all the time in each group is assigned to one department, 
and one-half of that time to one professor in that department. 
It is believed that such a plan, combined with the opportunities 
for free election, best secures the flexibility and rigidity essential 
_ ina training school for the ministerial profession. The Groups 
offered at this time are somewhat tentative, and may be modified 
in the future. 

The Free Electives. The maximum amount of free elective 
work which any student can secure is 450 hours, or one- 
third the maximum total hours. The minimum time for any 
student is 105 hours. The precise amount accorded to 
each student will depend on his acquisitions and_ abilities. 
These hours may, in conference with the students’ Faculty Ad- 
viser, be filled from any courses offered, whether included in the 
Elective Groups or not. The professor having the major work 
in the Group elected becomes for each student his Faculty Ad- 
viser in the choice of electives. 
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The number of free elective courses offered is designed to 
be so large and of such a character that out of it, with the assist- 
ance of an Adviser, a well organized Fourth Year can be ar- 
ranged for any students wishing it. 

In the pages that follow are presented 

First. A statement of Courses of Study offered in the Semin- 
ary. 

Second. A statement of the prescribed Preliminary Studies. 

Third. A list of Elective Groups in which the numbers pre- 
ceding courses refer to the numbers in the Statement of Courses. 

Fourth. <A presentation of the work in Pedagogy. 

Fifth. The arrangement of the Missions Course. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS. 


DuncAN BLAcK MACDONALD, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages. 

Lewis Bayes Paton, Professor of Old Testament Exe- 
gesis and Criticism. 

MELANCTHON WILLIAMS JAcosBus, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Criticism. 


Professor Macdonald: 
; HOURS, 
1. Course in Hebrew: A course in elementary Hebrew Grammar, 
with exercises in reading and writing Hebrew: contains only what 
is absclutely necessary for any use of the Hebrew Bible. (Required 


among Preliminary Studies), . : : ? . 6 
2. A course supplementary to the prior Hebrew reading with 
attention to syntax and translation of English into Hebrew, . . 30 
3. An elementary course in Arabic: An outline of accidence and 
about ten pages of Arabic texts, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ « 36 
4. The same in Syriac, . ; ; ; ‘ F 30 
5. A course to read Job: studies it as a literary product, . . 30 
6. The same in Ecclesiastes, . i , j : ~) 55 


7. A course to read Amos: considers prophecy, spoken and 
written; under what conditions and in what way was the earliest 


Hebrew prophecy written down? . ; 15 
8. The Semitic races and languages: Semitic paleography, histoty 
of text of O. T.; O. T. Versions; O. T. textual criticism, ‘ 15 


9. Some aspects of the Hebrew literary genius: an attempt at 
an appreciation of Semitic literature; its essential characteristics, limi- 


tations, and spirit, . : P 5 , : , «) 58 
10. A second course in Arabic: further reading on whatever 
lines may prove most desirable, . , ; ; ? « 30 
11. The same in Syriac, ; : ; ' ‘ +: 30 
12. A study of the theology of Islam, ; aan 


13. Reading of selected historical passages from foitiea to ‘eee 
Intended to furnish materials for course in Biblical history, 
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Professor Paton: 
ae. ; as HOURS. 
1. Nature, Principles and Method of the Higher Criticism of the 


Old Testament: A discussion of the problems of integrity, authen- 
ticity, historicity, etc., that present themselves in the books of the O. 
T.; and of the various kinds of evidence that may be used in solving 
them, ‘ , P ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; : 
2. Special Introduction to the Pentateuch: Its composition, age, 
authorship, and historical character, 

3. Special Introduction to the Historical Sins on the 0. T:: 
Their composition, age, relation to one another, and to the Pentateuch, 
and historical credibility in the light of archzological discovery, 

4. Special Introduction to the Prophetical Books of the O. T.: 
A study of the prophetical books in chronological order, investigating 
the age, authorship, and significance of their individual oracles, and 
exhibiting their relation to the development of prophecy as a whole; 
with preliminary discussion oi the history of the prophetical period, 

5. Special Introduction to the Poetical Books of the O. T.: Their 
age, authorship, literary and religious value, : , . 

6. Critical History of O. T. Literature: A summing up of the 
results of the higher criticism of the individual books in a connected 
account of the growth of Hebrew literature. The roots of that litera- 
ture in the traditions of the Desert and in the civilization of the land 
of Canaan. Writings of the time of Moses and of the period of the 
Judges. Growth of the prophetic, priestly, and wisdom schools, and 
their productions in chronological order. Gathering of the sacred 
literature into the three collections of the O. T. Canon, 

7. The Messianic Prophecies: Exegesis of the chief passages 
(in Hebrew) in chronological order, with exhibition of their mean- 
ing and their relation to one another, : : : 

8. Exegesis of the Book of Isaiah: Reading of selected portions 
in the Hebrew, with special reference to the problem of their date, 

9. Pentateuchal Legislation: A detailed study of the contents of 
the Pentateuchal Codes with a view to ascertaining the history of the 
development of the legislation, and thus of throwing light on the 
problems of Pentateuchal Criticism, : : : F 

10. Elementary Assyrian: Grammar, reading of transliterated 
texts, and exercises in the cuneiform character, 

11. Advanced Assyrian: Reading of passages that ae: on the 
history of Israel, 

12. Elementary Ethiopic, 

13. Rabbinic Hebrew: hielo “es a ideas ities seiaiiaiie 
illustrative of Jewish thought in the time of Christ, 


Professor Jacobus: 

1. New Testament Propzdeutics and Exegesis of Romans: A 
brief review of the history of N. T. Criticism with reference to its 
development under the influence of philosophical ideas (10 hrs.). 
Exegesis of selected passages in Romans, with special reference to 
the questions of largest theological discussion (20 hrs.), 
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HOURS. 

2. N. T. Philology, and Exegesis of Galatians: A brief review of 
the origin, development, and characteristics of Hellenistic Greek (5 
hrs.). A detailed study of a portion of the Epistle, with special atten- 
tion to acquiring exegetical method (25 hrs.), 

3. Introduction to Pauline Epistles: A study ad the Pauline 
literature, with special reference to the present critical questions in 
each case, : : ‘ : - : 

4. Exegesis of Babestens: A study of selected passages with 
special reference to content of thought and structure of argument, 

5. Introduction to the Johannine Gospel and Epistles: A study 
of the Gospel and the Epistles, having in view the present critical 
discussions involved, ; : 4 : : ; 

6. Exegesis of Philippians: Selected passages in the Epistle, with 
special reference to the second chapter, . , ; : : 

7. Analysis Work in N. T. Books: An analytical study, with a 
view to gaining a general view of the progress of thought, or develop- 
ment of plan in each book, 

8. Synoptic Problem Cinciaiion tunodustion to individual ii 
pels): A critical study of the first three Gospels, involving a special 
introduction to each; but with main attention to the questions raised 
by the literary interrelation of the members of the group — especially 
the question of their sources, ; : : ; : 

g. The Greek of the LXX: A study of the LXX, having in view 
a linguistic consideration of the Alexandrian-Hellenistic literature, 

10. Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles: Discussion of their 
origin, with special reference to their integrity and their bearing 
upon a second imprisonment of Paul, ; ‘ 3 , 

11. Introduction to the Book of Acts: <A study of the book con- 
sidering especially the discussion of its sources, its relation to the third 
gospel, and to the Epistles of Paul, . ‘ . 2 , 

12. Introduction to the Epistle to the Vihiews: A detailed study 
of the criticism of the Epistle with reference to its origin and its place 
in New Testament thought, . f ; 2 F . 

13. Introduction to the Apocalypse: A special study of the com- 
position of the book and its relation to the Antichrist tradition, 

14. Exegesis of I John: Selected readings in the Epistle, with 
reference to their spiritual suggestiveness, 

15. A study of the Mark narrative as the primary Gem 





DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
EDWARD Everett Nourse, Associate Professor of Biblical 
Theology. 
Epwin Knox MiIrTcHELL, Professor of Greco-Roman and 


Eastern Church History. 
Curtis Manninc GEER, Associate Professor of Germanic 
and Western Church History. 
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Professor Nourse: 
: 5 : HOURS, 
1. Hebrew History: General outline course. ee: among 


Preliminary Studies), : 15 
2. History of the Hebrews ree ‘ious to ai at the reign a 
David, . ‘ ; : : : : : . . 30 
3. History of the Hebrews from Solomon to the exile and of the 
Jews from the exile to the close of the Persian Period, 30 
4. General Course in Old Testament Theology, pee the 
development of the main religious beliefs in connection with the 
history of the nation, ‘ ; ‘ 

5. General Course in New Semin Tiscloer: The teachings 
of Jesus and of the Primitive Apostolic Church, 

6. History of the Jews from Alexander to the ici Pesied, 

7. Theology of the early Minor Prophets, : : 

8. Principles and Development of Hebrew Pinatas With 
special attention to the Messianic element, 

9. Old Testament Theology: Theology of the al of Mek, 

10. Theology of the book of Amos, 

11. New Testament Theology: Theology a I Sue. 

12. New Testament Canon: General history to 400 A.D., 

Special work in New Testament Canon history, 
14. Old Testament Apocrypha: General course, : 
15. New Testament Text Criticism: General outline course in 


a Sincial MS. viene ‘inline tial’, 
17. Historical Method: Sources for history of early vo om 
time (seminar method), 


Professor Mitchell: 


1. History of New Testament Times: Geography, history of 
Jewish people (rise of the Maccabees to the destruction of Jerusalem), 
life of Christ, Apostolic history, . 5 : , 

2. The Ante-Nicene Church (A.D. Ioo- erry General treatment, 
with reading of sources and attention to archeological remains, 

3. History of Post-Nicene Church (A.D. 325-600): General 
treatment, : , 

4. Life and Chamnsier of Christ Aenilin RA Past: a of 
the Epistles with reference to historic Christianity, 

5. Ante-Nicene Christology: A study of the sources in he 
original languages, ‘ ; 

6. A Study of the Sieve of ‘Cheneti Winsaey to er History 
of Christian literature, with criticism, archeological remains, etc., 

7. Rise of the Papacy: Reading of the main sources to Leo I, 

8. Rise of Monasticism: Reading of main sources to Basil and 
Benedict, : : : ; : ; 

9. The Church of ‘Suellen: A survey of both Church and State, 

10. The Byzantine Church: From Justinian to the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 
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HOURS. 

11. Oriental National or Racial Churches: A general sketch, . 15 
12. The Russian Church: Rise and history of the Russian State 


and Church, . * . : . : ; . 5 
13. Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism: The first four 


Caliphates, ‘ - . 15 
14. Rise and ions of ie Curcman oan : : - 45 


Professor Geer: 
Mediaeval and Modern Church History. (The titles of Professor 
Geer’s courses will be given later.) 


DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


ARTHUR LINCOLN GILLETT, Professor of Apologetics. 
CLARK SMITH BEARDSLEE, Professor of Biblical Dogmatics 


and Ethics. 
CHESTER Davip HartRANFT, Professor of Ecclesiastical 


Dogmatics and Ethics. 


Professor Gillett: 
HOURS 


1. Introduction to Philosophy: A course intended to acquaint 
students with philosophical terminology, with the chief philosophical 
problems, and the chief methods of their solution. (Required among 
Preliminary Studies), ‘a : ; : ; : 

2. Outline of Anolageticn: An exposition of the scope, method, 
and limitations of esata with fuller discussion of Historic 
Apologetics, ; 

3. Non- Cheleien. Views of the World: The various “ Anti- 
theistic ’’ theories, with special discussion of the scientific bearing of 
evolution on fundamental Christianity, : : A : 

4. Studies in the Philosophy of Religion: Including the Nature 
and Origin of Religion, Personality, Immortality, etc., 

5. Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century: Historical and enigienl 
discussion, ; ‘ : : ; 

6. New Vuotesiens iunbiaiasing: Inductive work ar in 
Gospels, ; 

7. The Evidence a Chsistion Sieosieans: its one al scope, 

8. History of Apologetics prior to 1900, chiefly the first three cen- 
turies and the Deistic controversy, . 

9. Development of English Sijiainnbes from Lee * the arate 
with special reference to Christian faith, . ‘ 

10. Introduction to the History of Religions, ‘ : 

11. Special Problems in the Philosophy of Religion: Cause, 
purpose, miracle, etc., : ; f ‘ ‘ 
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Professor Beardslee: 
: . ; HOURS. 
1. Doctrine of God: A careful inductive study of numerous 


representative sections of Scripture, with a view to constructing into 
a final unity the elements of the Biblical teaching upon the Nature of 
Deity, the Trinity, the Works of God, and a Theodicy, . 

2. Doctrine of Man: A Biblical study aiming at a final esuiiila 
and synthesis of the Nature of Man as 2 child and creature of God, as 
physical and spiritual, as an individual and a race, with special atten- 
tion upon the problems of freedom and sin, 

3. Doctrines of Grace: An effort to trace the Sabicea! weston of 
the Person of the Incarnate Son of God, with continual reference to his 
blending of full Deity and full Humanity in a full Unity; a study of his 
work — specially of the range and meaning of his suffering, and of his 
gift of the Holy Ghost; and an analytic inquiry into the nature, mean- 
ing, and mutual bearings of the activities, both divine and human, that 
constitute an Experience of Saving Grace, 

4. Biblical Ethics: An attempt, by induction, to Saeiiliaie that in 
the nature and relations of God which has moral meaning for man; 
to define narrowly the Moral Nature of Man, specially his conscience; 
to gain a true view of the nature and origin of Law; and to make an 
exhaustive exhibit of the content of human Duty and the nature of 
human Virtue, : : : ; , ; 4 

5. Kingdom of God: An examination and correlation of all the 
Gospel material, prefaced by a sketch of the view presented in Hebrew 
and Jewish Scriptures, and followed by a brief study of its place in 
Apostolic thought, ‘ : ; ; ‘ ; 

6. Inspiration: This study strives to unify the features that mark 
the Biblical appeal to faith. To this end it aims to define the burden 
of the Biblical message in its various integral sections; to study into 
the nature, grounds, and forms of its authority; to gain its estimate of 
the meaning of human credence or unbelief; all the time having par- 
ticular reference to the respective worth and use of the phenomenal 
and the spiritual in the transmission of Truth, ? . ‘ 

7. History of Systematics: The aim here is to show, chiefly by 
a study of typical theologians and philosophers, what is the material, 
what the methods, and what the forms of the leading aia ait 
tems in the history of the church, 

8. History of Ethics: This study passes in review ue main 
features of the leading types of heathen, cultured pagan, Christian, 
and philosophical ethical thought, 


Professor Hartranft: 


1. Propzdeutics: This course is designed to orient new students. 
(Required among Preliminary Studies), : : ; 

2. Outline of Systematic Theology: This course is designed to 
prepare for the special study of Ethics and Dogmatics, and to serve 
as a general preliminary for licensure. (Required among Preliminary 
Studies), 
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HOURS, 
3. Prolegomena of Ecclesiastical Dogmatics: These are to be dis- 
cussed in seminar form, and are introductory to special dogmas, . 15 
Theology Proper: In seminar, . ; ; ‘ . 15 
Christology to Soteriology, inclusive: In seminar, . . 30 
Ecclesiology and Eschatology, : ; : ; . 30 
Ecclesiastical Ethics, : : - 30 
Present day systems of ccmanceiiitine in duckies. : ~- a 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology, . ‘ . I5 
Seminar in the doctrine of Faith, . P : . 55 
Seminar in the doctrine of the Trinity, . ; : » 455 
Seminar in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, : : . 35 
Seminar in Eschatalogy, : : ; ; . rg 
Recent phases of thought and sete, ; 30 
Comparative Symbolistics: A comparative sili of po 
confessions, and catechisms, especially such symbols as are represented 
by the church membership of the students electing the course, . . 35 


DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
ALEXANDER Ross MERRIAM, Professor of Practical Theol- 
egy and Sociology. 
WALDO SELDEN PRATT, Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and 
Hymnology. 
STEPHEN Tracy Livincston, Associate Professor of Elo- 
cution and English. 


Professor Merriam: 
HOURS. 


1. Homiletics: Lectures in the Theory of Preaching; discussion 
of homiletic prin¢iples, the parts of the sermon, different classes of 
sermons; analysis of standard sermons; construction of original plans, 
with criticism, ; : 3 4 ; : ‘ : 

2. Homiletics: A continuation of the preceding. Lectures in 
style and delivery; practical class-room exercises in preaching; criti- 
cism by professor and students of structure and style; discussion of 
homiletical problems, ‘ 4 : . ; : 

3. Pastoral Care: Lectures on the practical work of a parish 
minister in various phases of church polity, parish organization, pas- 
toral visitation, personal religious work, regular and special services, 
etc.; besides informal conference on special miscellany of class inquiry, 

4. Sociology: Principles and Problems. Lectures in Sociology, 
with special reference to the Christian principles and practical prob- 
lems of the church; essays on various social problems prepared from 
selected bibliography and discussed in class, 

5. Great Pastors and Preachers: Lectures in ths issues a 
preaching, with class essays and discussion on some eminent preachers 
and pastors of the past and present, ; ; : : 

6. Local Church and Social Problems: A study of the city of 
Hartford, designed to furnish method in studying a local problem for 
pastoral efficiency; lectures, personal investigation, and class-room 


reports, 
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7. Charities: Poor relief; classes of poverty, causes; we 
methods of poor relief; charity organization methods, 

8. Criminology and Penology: Classification of criminals; causes 
of crime; statistics of crime; methods of dealing with the criminal, 

9. Individual Sermonic Criticism: Private hours for conference 
on personal work, ; ; : : : . 

10. Reading Courses in a oe Outlines of reading in gen- 
eral sociology, and selected social problems with conferences and 
essay tests, ; ‘ ‘ : . : , : 

11. Critical Readings in Homiletics: Homiletical treatises, 
courses of lectures on preaching, and modern sermons, 


Professor Pratt: 


1. History of Public Worship, including the Hebrew, Apostolic, 
Medieval, Reformation, and Modern Periods, with theoretical 
critique throughout, 

2. The Historic Liturgies, indasiog ‘inal aiiteiiad ile ‘ie 
tailed studies of selected formule, like prayers, hymns, lectionaries, 
cereinonies, etc. (partly by seminar method). : 

3. Liturgical Praxis, including the treatment of all usual exercises, 
except the Sacraments and special Ordinances, ‘ 

4. History of Christian Hymnody, with special miei on Eng- 
lish and American hymn-writing and hymnodists, 

5s. The Hebrew Psalter, considered critically as a liturgical rower 
including Special Introduction and detailed studies of selectfons, 

6. General Musical History, including sketches of periods and 
styles, with detailed accounts of the greater modern composers, 

7. Church Music, including sketches of forms like the hymn-tune, 
the anthem, the mass, etc., illustrated, x 

8. The Oratorio, considered as an art-form, illustrated, 

9. Types of Musical Form, including the general outlines of com- 
position, as shown in the dance, the song, the sonata, and the fugue, 
illustrated, , : : 

10. The Symphony, saudi as an art- nei, illustrated, 

11. Elementary Sight-Singing, including the rudiments of musi- 
cal structure, such as scales, rhythm and meter, notation, modulation, 
etc., : : , » : : : ; ; ; 
12. Advanced Sight-Singing, continuing No. 11, especially in 
‘ part-singing, 

13. Elementary iain ‘tiie the nsdicaitin of tune- 
writing, practically worked out by exercises, 

14. Advanced Harmony, continuing No. 13 


Professor Livingston: 
(The titles of Professor Livingston’s courses will be given later.) 
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In addition to the courses included in the foregoing presenta- 
tion by the regular Faculty the following lecturers and instruct- 
ors give courses. 


HOUuRS. 
Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., Lectures on Missions, ~ §2 
William A. Holliday, D.D., Lectures on Presbyterian Polity, 10 
Austin B. Bassett, D.D., Lectures on Experiential Theol- 
ogy, ‘ ; ‘ ; ; j , ; 
William C. Hawks, Readings in the Targums, ; « 
Otto B. Schlutter, Elementary German, P ; . . = 
Advanced German, 
Edward W. Capen, Ph.D. The Public Charities of ‘Con- 
necticut, deducing principles of dealing with the prob- 
lems of poverty, . 5 j ‘ ; : , em 


There is added also a partial list of lecturers to be given dur- 
ing the coming year by those not lecturing regularly. 


The Carew Lectures this year will be given by Rev. W. Gar- 
rett Horder of London, England, Dr. Talcott Williams of Phila- 
delphia, and President Raymond of Union College. 

Among other Lecturers will be Dr. A. E. Dunning of Boston, 
Dr. F. E. Clark of Boston, Dr. Geo. R. Merrill of Minneapolis, 
Silas H. Paine, Esq., of New York, Rev. W. B. Forbush of 
Charlestown, Mass. 


PRESCRIBED PRELIMINARY COURSES. 


Prof. Hartranft. Prof. Nourse. 
I Propzdeutic, . ; 1 Bible History, . 
2 Outline of Thedens, 
Prof. Gillett. 


Prof. Macdonald. : : 
1 Introduction to Philosophy, 


I Hebrew, . 


Prof. Schlutter. Prof. Livingston. 
I German, . P ; 5 1 Voice-Building, 
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GROUP A. 

Prof. MacDonald. 
HOURS. 
2 Hebrew Reading, 30 
30 
30 
30 
15 
15 


6 Ecclesiastes, 
7 Amos, 


Prof. Paton. 
4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks., 30 
7 Mes. Prophecies, 15 
8 Isaiah, 15 
10 Assyrian, 30 


Prof. Jacobus. 
2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 
4 Ephesians, 


30 
15 
15 


Prof. Nourse. 

2 Hebrew History, 
3 Hebrew History, 
4 O. T. Theology, 


30 
30 
30 


Prof. Mitchell. 
1 N. T. Times, 
2 Hist. 100-325, 


30 
30 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist., 30 


Prof. Gillett. 

2 Apologetics, 30 
Prof. Beardslee. 

1 Doctrine of God, 
2 Doctrine of Man, 


30 
30 


Prof. Hartranft. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 
5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 30 


15 
15 
6 Eccl’y to Echat’y, 30 
Prof, Merriam. 

1 Homiletics, 

2 Homiletics, 
Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 

3 Liturgical Praxis, 

5 Psalms, 


Prof. Livingston, 
Elocution & English, 
Pedagogics, 


Missions, 





ELECTIVE GROUPS. 


GROUP B. 
Prof. Macdonald. HOURS. 
2 Hebrew Reading, 30 
5 Job, 30 
8 Semitic Languages, 15 
g Semitic Literature, 15 


Prof. Paton. 
1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
2 Intr. Pentateuch, 30 
3 Intr. Historical Bks.,15 
4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks., 30 
5 Intr. Poetical Bks,, 15 
6) Hist::O. T..Bit., “50 
7 Mes. Prophecies, 15 


Prof. Jacobus. 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 
5 Intr. to John, 


Prof. Nourse. 

2 Hebrew History, 
3 Hebrew History, 
4 O. T. Theology, 


30 
30 
30 


Prof. Mitchell. 

3 Hist. 325-600, 30 
5 Ante N. Christology,15 
g Sources to 325, 15 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist., 30 


Prof. Gillett. 
3 Antitheism, 


Prof. Beardslee. 
1 Doctrine of God, 
2 Doctrine of Man, 
3 Doctrine of Grace, 


Prof. Hartranft. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 

5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 


Prof. Merriam, 
1 Homiletics, 
2 Homiletics, 


Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 

3 Liturgical Praxis, 
5 Psalms, 

Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution & English, 
Pedagogics, 


Missions, 
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GROUP C. 
Prof. Macdonald. 
2 Heb. Reading, 
4 Syriac, 
Prof. Paton. 
1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
2 Intr. Pentateuch, 30 
4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks.,30 
7 Mes. Prophecies, 15 


HOURS, 


30 
30 


Prof. Jacobus. 

1 Romans, 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 
Ephesians, 
Intr. to John, 
Philippians, 
Analysis Work, 
Synoptic Problem, 


Prof. Nourse. 

5 N. T. Theology, 30 
11 Theology of I Pet., 15 
12 N. T. Canon, Gen., 10 
13 N. T. Canon, Spec.,10 
15 N. T. Text Critic’m,10 


Prof. Mitchell, 

I Hist. 100-325, 30 
5 Christ acc. to Paul, 15 
6 Sources to 325, 15 
Prof. Geer. 

Med. & Modern Hist., 45 


Prof. Gillett. 
3 Antitheism, 


Prof. Beardslee. 
1 Doctrine of God, 
2 Doctrine of Man, 
3 Doctrine of Grace, 


Prof. Hartranft. 

3 Prolegomena, 15 
4 Theology Proper, 15 
5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 30 


Prof. Merriam. 
1 Homiletics, 
2 Homiletics, 
3 Past. Care, 


Prof. Pratt. 

i Public Worship, 

3 Liturgical Praxis, 
7 Church Music, 
Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution & Engiish, 


5 
15 
15 


30 


30 
30 
30 


Pedagogics, 


Missions, 
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GROUP D. 


Prof. Macdonald. 
Job, 


HOURS. 
0 


5 3 
13 Joshua & Kings, 30 


Prof. Paton, 
2 Intr. Pentateuch, 30 
4 Intr.Proph’cal Bks., 30 


Prof. Jacobus, 
2 Galatians, 

4 Ephesians, 
6 Philippians, 


30 
15 
15 


Prof. Nourse. 

2 Hebrew Hist., 

3 Hebrew History, 
4 O. T. Theology, 
5 N. T. Theology, 
6 Hist. of Jews, 

7 Minor Prophets, 


Prof. Mitchell, 
1 N. T. Times, 30 
2 Hist. 100-325, 30 
5 Ante N. Christology, 15 
6 Sources to 325, 15 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist., 60 


Prof. Gillett. 
1 Apologetics, 30 
Prof. Beardslee, 
1 Doctrine of God, 
2 Doctrine of Man, 
3 Doctrine of Grace, 


30 
30 
30 


Prof. Hartranft. 
3 Prolegomena, 15 
4 Theology Proper, 15 
5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 30 


Prof. Merriam. 
1 Homiletics, 
2 Homiletics, 

3 Pastoral Care, 


Prof. Pratt. 
1 Public Worship, 
3 Liturgical Praxis, 


20 
Io 


Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 30 
30 


60 


Pedagogies, 


Missions, 





GROUP E. 


Prof. Macdonald. ovrs. 
13 Joshua and Kings, 30 


Prof. Paton. 

6 Hist: O. T. Lit., 
7 Mes. Prophecies, 
9 Heb. Legislation, 


Prof. Jacobus. 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 

4 Ephesians, 

5 Intr. to John, 

8 Synoptic Problem, 


Prof. Nourse. 
5 N. T. Theology, 30 
12 N. T. Canon, Gen., 10 
14 O. T. Apocrypha, 20 


Prof. Mitchell, 
tN. "2. Times; 
2 Hist. 100-325, 30 
3 Hist. 325-600, 30 
4 Christ acc. to Paul, 15 
5 Ante N. Christology,15 
6 Rise of the Papacy, 15 
7 Rise of Monasticism,15 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist., 90 


Prof, Gillett. 
1 Apologetics, 30 
6 N. T. Apologetics, 15 
8 Early Apologetics, 15 


Prof. Beardslee. 
3 Doctrine of Grace, 30 
7 Hist. of Systematics, 15 


Prof. Hartranfe. 
3 Prolegomena, 15 
4 Theology Proper, 15 
5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 30 
15 Symbolistics, 


Prof. Merriam. 
1 Homiletics, 
2 Homiletics, 

3 Pastoral Care, 


Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 

2 Historic Liturgies, 
3 Liturgical Praxis, 


30 


Prof, Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogics, 





Missions, 
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GROUP F. 


Prof. Macdonald. ours. 
6 Ecclesiastes, 15 
13 Joshua and Kings, 30 


Prof. Paton. 
1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
6 O. T. Literature, 30 


Prof. Jacobus. 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 
4 Ephesians, 

5 Intr. to John, 
6 Philippians, 


Prof. Nourse. 
4 O. T. Theology, 
5 N. T. Theology, 


Prof. Mitchell. 

1 N. T. Times, 
2 Hist. 100-325, 
3 Hist. 325-600, 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist.,150 


Prof. Gillett. 
5 XIX Cent’y Apol’s, 30 
9 English Philosophy, 30 


Prof. Beardslee, 


1 Doctrine of God, 30 


Prof. Hartranft. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 

5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 
14 Present Thought, 


Prof. Merriam, 
2 Homiletics, 
4 Sociology, 

5 Great Pastors, 


Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 

2 Historic Liturgies, 
4 Hist. of Hymnody, 


Prof, Livingston, 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogics, 


Missions, 
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GROUP G. 


Prof. Macdonald, 
5 Job, 


Prof. Paton. 

1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
2 Intr. Pentateuch, 30 
4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks., 30 


HOURS. 


30 


Prof. Jacobus. 
2 Galatians, 
3 Intr. to Paul, 
7 Analysis Work, 
8 Synoptic Problem, 


Prof. Nourse. 
5 N. T. Theology, 30 
12 N. T. Canon (Gen.),10 
13 N.T.Canon (Spec.),10 
15 N. T. Text Crit’m, 10 


Prof. Mitchell. 
rN. LT. dimes; 
5 Ante N. Christology, 
7 Rise of Papacy, 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Mod. Hist., 60 


Prof. Gillett. 
Apologetics, 30 
Antitheism, 30 
Philos. of Religion, 30 
Apol’s 19th Cent’y, 30 
N. T. Apologetics, 15 
Christ’n Experience, 15 


30 
15 
15 
15 


30 
15 


15 


Prof Beardslee. 
1 Doctrine of God, 
6 Inspiration, 


Prof. Hartranfe. 
3 Prolegomena, 15 
4 Theology Proper, 15 
5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 30 
6 Eccl’y to Eschat’y, 30 


Mr. Bassett 
1 Experiential Theol., 15 


Prof. Merriam, 

1 Homiletics, 

2 Homiletics, 

4 Sociology, 

Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 
3 Liturgical Praxis, 
7 Church Music, 
Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


30 
15 


Pedagogics, 


Missions, 





GROUP H. 


Prof. Macdonald, 
5 Job, 
7 Amos, 


Prof. Paton. 

7 Mes. Prophecies, 
8 Isaiah, 

9 Heb. Legislation, 


Prof. Jacobus, 

I Romans, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 

4 Ephesians, 

5 Intr. to John, 

6 Philippians, 
Prof. Nourse. 

4 O. T. Theology, 
5 N. T. Theology, 
6 Hist. of Jews, 


HOURS. 
30 
15 


Prof. Mitchell, 
3 Hist. 100-325, 
8 Monasticism, 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Mod. Hist. 


Prof. Gillett. 
2 Apologetics, 
6 N. T. Apologetics, 


Prof, Beardslee. 

1 Doctrine of God, 
2 Doctrine of Man, 
3 Doctrine of Grace, 
4 Biblical Ethics, 

5 Kingdom of God, 
6 Inspiration, 


Prof. Hartranfe. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 

5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 
6 Eccl’y to Eschat’y, 


Mr. Bassett. 
1 Experiential Theol., 


Prof, Merriam, 
I Homiletics, 
2 Homiletics, 
3 Pastoral Care, 


Prof, Pratt. 
I Public Worship, 
3 Liturgical Praxis, 


Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogics, 


Missions, 
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GROUP I. 


Prof, Macdonald. 
5 Job, 


Prof, Paton, 
1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks., 30 
5 Intr. Poetical Books, 15 


HOURS, 


30 


Prof. Jacobus. 

I Romans, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 
4 Ephesians, 

5 Intr. to John, 
6 Philippians, 


Prof, Nourse. 
4 O. T. Theology. 
5 N. T. Theology, 


Prof. Mitchell, 
2 Hist. 100-325, 
3 Hist. 325-600, 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist., 


Prof. Gillett. 

2 Apologetics, 

6 N. T. Apologetics, 
Prof. Beardslee. 

1 Doctrine of God. 

2 Doctrine of Man, 
3 Doctrine of Grace, 


Prof. Hartranft. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 

5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 
6 Eccl’y to Eschat’y, 

7 Ethics, 

8 Recent Systems, 

9 Theo. Encyclopedia, 


Mr. Bassett. 
1 Experiential Theol., 


Prof. Merriam, 

1 Homiletics, 

2 Homiletics, 

5 Great Preachers, 


Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 
3 Liturgical Praxis, 
7 Church Music, 


Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogies, 


Missions, 
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GROUP J. 


Prof. Macdonald.  wovrs. 
6 Ecclesiastes, 15 
g Semitic Literature, 15 


Prof. Paton. 

1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks., 30 
8 Isaiah, 


Prof. Jacobus 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 
4 Ephesians, 

5 Intr. to John, 
7 Analysis Work, 


Prof. Nourse. 
4 O. T. Theology, 
5 N. T. Theology, 


Prof. Mitchell. 
N. T. Times, 
2 History 100-325, 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. and Mod. Hist., 


Prof. Gillett. 
3 Antitheism, 
6 N. T. Apologetics, 


Prof. Beardslee. 
1 Doctrine of God, 
5 Kingdom of God, 


Prof. Hartranfe. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 

5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 
6 Eccl’y to Eschat’y, 


Prof. Merriam. 
1 Homiletics, 

2 Homiletics, 

4 Sociology, 

5 Great Pastors, 

6 Local Problems, 
3 Pastoral Care, 


Prof. Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 

3 Liturgical Praxis, 
4 Hist. of Hymnody, 
{ 7 Church Music, 

8 Oratorios, 


or 
11 Sight-Singing, 


Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogics, 


Missions, 





GROUP K. 


Prof. Macdonald.  wovrs. 


6 Ecclesiastes, 
7 Amos, 
9 Semitic Literature, 


Prof. Paton. 


1 Principles of Crit’m, 


15 
15 
15 


15 


4 Intr. Proph’cal Bks.,30 


Prof. Jacobus. 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 

4 Ephesians, 

7 Analysis Work, 

8 Syneptic Problem, 


Prof. Nourse. 

4 O. T. Theology, 
5 N. T. Theology, 
Prof. Mitchell, 

2 Hist. 100-325, 

3 Hist. 325-600, 


Prof. Geer. 


15 
15 


30 
30 


30 
30 


Med. & Mod. Hist., 60 


Prof. Gillett. 
3 Antitheism, 
6 N. T. Apologetics, 


Prof. Beardslee. 
1 Doctrine of God, 
5 Kingdom of God, 


Prof. Hartranft. 
3 Prolegomena, 
4 Theology Proper, 


5 Christol’y to Soter’y. 


6 Eccl’y to Eschat’y, 


Prof. Merriam. 
1 Homiletics, 
2 Homiletics, 
3 Pastoral Care, 


Prof, Pratt. 

1 Public Worship, 

2 Historic Liturgies, 
3 Liturgical Praxis, 
4 Hist. of Hymnody, 

5 Psalms, 

i Church Music, 

or 


i 6 Musical Hist., 
8 Oratorios, 
11 Sight-Singing, 


Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogics, 


Missions, 


30 
15 


30 
15 


15 
15 
30 
30 


30 
) 


3 
15 





GROUP L. 


Prof. Macdonald.  wovrs. 
2 Hebrew Reading, 30 


Prof. Paton. 

1 Principles of Crit’m, 15 
2 Intr. Pentateuch, 30 
7 Mes. Prophecies, 


Prof. Jacobus. 

2 Galatians, 

3 Intr. to Paul, 

4 Ephesians, 

7 Analysis Work, 

8 Synoptic Problem, 


Prof. Nourse. 
2 Hebrew Hist., 
3 Hebrew Hist., 


Profs Mitchell. 
2 Hist. 100-325, 
7 Rise of Papacy, 


Prof. Geer. 
Med. & Modern Hist., 


Prof. Gillett. 
2 Apologetics, 
7 Christian Exp., 


Prof. Beardslee. 
4 Biblical Ethics, 


Prof. Hartranfe. 

3 Prolegomena, 

4 Theology Proper, 

5 Christol’y to Soter’y, 


Prof. Merriam. 

1 Homiletics, 

3 Pastoral Care, 
6 Local Problems, 


Prof. Pratt. 
1 Public Worship, 
11 Sight-Singing, 


Prof. Livingston. 
Elocution and Eng., 


Pedagogics. 

3 Pedagog. Principles, 
4 Teach’g Methods, 

5 Psych’l Theory, 

6 Descriptive Psyc’y, 
7 Catechetics, 

8 Religious Instr., 

11 Special Liturgics, 
144 Sunday-Sch. Work, 


Missions, 
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PEDAGOGICS. 


It is not proposed to organize a “Special Pedagogical 
Course.” Such is supplied by the affiliated Normal College. It 
is proposed to recognize, however, that teaching as well as 
preaching is a necessary branch of ministerial training. Oppor- 
tunities for such training are therefore incorporated into the 
regular Seminary course. Professors Pease and Hazlett are 
from the Normal College, and Professor Hervey is from the 
Board of Education in New York City. The courses of Profes- 
sors Pease and Hazlett are those given in the Normal College, 
in which are also offered to students in Pedagogy courses by 
Professors Coffin and Knight in the English Bible, by Profes- 
sor Russell in Sociology, and by President Reed in Bible Doc- 
trines. 


PROFESSOR HOURS 
1 Encyclopedia and Theory of Education, : Hartranft 15 
( Jewish Education, : : Paton 5 
( History of ] Greek and Roman Education, . Mitchell 2 o 
{ Education | Muslim Educational Methods, . Macdonald 5 | 
| Medizeval Education, . : Geer 5) 

3 Principles of Education, : ; ; Hazlett 15 
4 Methods of Teaching, ; ‘ Hervey 15 
5 Psychological Theory, : : : Gillett 15 
6 Descriptive Psychology, ; : : Hazlett 50 
7 Religious Education by the Pastor, . r Merriam 20 
8 Methods of Religious Instruction, . : Beardslee 15 
9 Bible Class Work, ; ‘ : Beardslee 20 
10 Teachers’ Classes, . : ; : Jacobus 10 
11 Special Liturgics, . - Pratt 10 

12 General Method of Religious Ditonee. ; Pease 
a. Psychological Basis of Teaching, . 15 
4. The Essentials of Method (Theory and ry 30 
c. Teaching Methods, : . ° 15 

13 Primary Method, x ; Pease 
a. Special Method in Primary ‘Tasitian. mx 30 
é. The Primary Department, . ° : 15 

14 The Bible School, - : ; . Pease 
. History, . . . 5 
b. Organization and anced: : ; 45 
c. Organized Interdenominational Work, ; 10 

15 The Bible School Teachers’ Normal Course 

(Theory and Practice), ; 2 ; Paton 45 

16 The Bible School Curriculum, , ; Pease 
a. General principles, . . ° 30 


4. Lesson construction in accordance with iia principles. (Hours 
arranged with students taking course.) 








Th 
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SPECIAL COURSE IN MISSIONS. 


The Course in Missions has been arranged to meet the 
wants of three classes of students. (a) Regular students in the 
Seminary planning to be missionaries or missionary pastors. 
(b) Graduates of Seminaries wishing to devote a year to special 
work in missions. (c) Appointees of Mission Boards wishing 
to spend a year in preparation for their work. To the last two 
classes of students all the regular courses of the Seminary are 
also open. 

Owing to the generosity of Mr. D. Willis James of New York 
and other friends who contributed to the Charles M. Lamson 
Fund there is sufficient endowment under this course to make it 
possible to call to the aid of the Seminary professors the skill 
of experts from without. From the list of Courses following, 
work will be arranged, in consultation with the Faculty, suited to 
the needs of different classes of students. 

In view of the large share that teaching has in the work of the 
missionary, particular attention is called to the courses in Peda- 
gogy which are not repeated in this list. 


LIST OF COURSES AS NOW ARRANGED. 


A. THEORY AND METHODs. PROFESSOR HOURS 
I Nature and Origin of Religion, : s Gillett 30 
2 Biblical Basis of Missions, ; P ‘ Beardslee 10 
3 Church Theories concerning Missions, . : Hartranft 10 
4 Apologetic Value of Missions, . Gillett 5 
5 Commercial, Scientific, and Sucktoaten’ Results 

of Missions, . : ; . : . oe 10 


B. HIsTORY OF MISSIONS. 


1 Lectures, : ; : Dr. Thompson 12 
2 Introduction to Cimnpaation Religion, : J Gillett 15 
3 Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, . Mitchell 15 
4 Missionary Activity and Methods of Wien, . ; Macdonald 10 
5 Theology of Islam, 5 , “" 15 
6 Attitude of Muslims towards Christian po Jew- 
ish Scriptures, . . 10 
7 History and Methods of Mlesions in the First 
Six Centuries, . ‘ ; : : Mitchell 15 
8 Nestorian Seuss, ; 4 p ‘ = 15 
g The Christianizing of Russia, . r as 15 
10 History and Methods of Medizval Missions, ‘ Geer 15 
Avucust—7 
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Courses on special fields will be given as follows: 


PROFESSOR HOURS 
11 Missions in America, . : : P Nourse 15 
12 Missionsin Africa, . ? ; Merriam 15 
13 Missions in Egypt and nhhe, . 2 Macdonald 15 
14 Missions in India, : : . ; Paton 15 
15 Missionsin China, . ° : : Jacobus 15 
16 Missions in Japan, : 15 
17. Missions in Hawaii and the South iat: j Pratt 15 
18 Missions in Asia Minor and Syria, . ; Mitchell 15 
C. LANGUAGES. 
I Rabbinic Hebrew, : : : ; Paton I 
2 Arabic I, F : } . ; Macdonald 30 
3 Arabic II, F : : : i ee , 30 
4 Avabicill, . ; : r . “ 30 
5 Syriac I, ‘ se 30 
6 Syriac II, . . 30 
7 Elementary Coptic, . ; ; s = 30 
8 Elementary Malay, . : ‘ ° < 30 
9 Modern Greek, ; : . : Mitchell 30 
10 German I, : : ; P ‘ Schlutter 30 
Ir German II, a , F ° 20 
12 Classical Armenian, . ; . ‘ Ananikian 30 
13. Literary Turkish, es 30 


Through the kindness of Trinity College, courses in Sanskrit, under Prof. 
W. R. Martin, and Spanish, under Prof. J. J. McCook, as well as other courses, 


are open to the students. 


D. PRACTICS. 

1. Missionary Organization at Home and on the Field. By Rev. Jas. L. 
Barton, D.D., Secretary of the American Board, 

2. International Law as relating to American a in — 
Lands. By Herbert Knox Smith, Esq., of Hartford, 

3. Mission Study in the Home Church. By Rev. ules le Reads Ed- 
ucational Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, 

4. Business Methods as applied to Mission Work. By a G. Walter 
Fiske of South Hadley Falls, Mass., 

5. Cartography ; being practical instruction in the study a saaeaiiten, 
etc. By Professor Annis of the Hartford High School, 

6. The Principles and Methods of Home Missions. By Rev. J. B. Clark, 
D.D., Secretary of the C. H. M.S., 

7. City Missions. By David I. Green, Ph. DAR Secretary ” the Hartford 
Charity Organization Society, ; 

8. Medical Instruction. The purpose of this course is not to en physi- 
cians, but to lead the missionary to such knowledge that he can guard his own 
health and render simple medical service where advice from one more fully 
equipped is not to be had. Dr. Levi B. Cochran will give instruction in Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. Dr. Oliver C. Smith will instruct in 


HOURS. 


10 


10 








Pi 
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Surgery and Hygiene, with practical clinical work in the Dispensary. Dr. 
Frederick T. Simpson will teach General Medicine, with practical clinical work 
in the Dispensary. Through the courtesy of the Executive Board of the Hart- 
ford Hospital, students of missions will be admitted to the lectures given be- 
fore the Nurses’ Training School. 

9. Manual Training may be taken by mission students in the excellent 
Hillyer Institute connected with the Y. M. C. A. 


The following Missions Courses in the Bible Normal College are given by 
Professor Coffin:— 


1. Introductory: — HOURS 
a_ Biblical Foundations for Foreign Missions, : ; 5 . 5 
6 History of Christian Missions, . ; ‘ 2 i . 2 
¢ Missionary Methods, . ; : : - ; . Io 


2. Comparative Religion :— 


a Science of Religion (outline study), < : ‘ = 8 
6 Outline of History of Religions, . “ - . ~. 30 


3. Special Studies in the Great Religions : — 


a_ Religions of Savage Peoples, . : ; : ‘ . 15 
6 Chinese Religion, ; ; : - 15 
¢ Indian Religions (Hindoo and Buddhist), each . ‘ ‘ a 5 
@ Mohammedanism, ‘ ; 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Founded 1834. 
FACULTY. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., PRESIDENT, Riley Professor of Christian 
Theology, and Instructor in Encyclopedia and Methodology. 

WALDO S. PRATT, Mus. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology. 

MELANCTHON W. Jacosus, D.D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 

Curtis M. GEER, PH.D., Associate Professor of Germanic and Western Church 
History. 

EpwIn K. MITCHELL, D.D., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History. 

CLARK S. BEARDSLEE, D.D., Professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. 

ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM, A.B., Samuel Hawes Professor of Practical Theology 
and Christian Sociology. 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT, D.D., Professor of Apologetics. 

Lewis B. PATON, PH.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism, 
Instructor in Assyrian and Cognate Languages, and Registrar 

DuNCAN B. MACDONALD, B.D., Professor of Semitic Languages, 

EDWARD E. Nourse, S.T. B., Associate Professor in Biblical Theology. 

STEPHEN T. LivincsTon, A.M., Associate Professor of Elocution and English. 

AuGustus C. THompson, D.D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 

AusTIN B. BAsseEtTT, B.D., Lecturer on Experiential Theology. 





THE SEMINARY aims (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the only sound 
basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific methods of exegetical 
and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures, 
and the leading of his spirit in history, in order to apply that truth in the realms 
of thought and endeavor, so as to meet the present needs of the world and promote 
the spread of his Kingdom. 

INSTRUCTION is carried on by a large corps of professors whose fields are care- 
fully defined and adjusted to their scientific relations. Emphasis is laid upona close 
personal relationship between instructor and pupil. About two-thirds of the course 
are prescribed, and one-third is selected from a list of about one hundred electives, 
offered in all departments. Special effort is made to explain the interrelations of 
all the numerous subjects properly belonging under the head of theological science, 
and to afford the opportunity of prosecuting study in any one of them. In each 
department the purpose is to use only the most scientific methods, both old and 
new. In the field of pastoral discipline extensive work is expected in preaching, 
in every variety of evangelistic and charitable organization and in personal religious 
effort. Systematic instruction is given in singing and in elocution. Instruction is 
also provided in German. Courses for specializing and graduate students are open 
to those who desire them. Two fellowships (each for two years) for foreign study 
and five prizes are offered. 

THE APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of over 70,000 volumes 
(excluding duplicates), containing several unique collections, to which students 
have access day and evening, museum and reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not college gradu- 
uates may, after examination, be admitted on probation during the first term. 

All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

EXPENSES.— No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture and bedding, or 
use of the library and apparatus, except a nominal fee of $20 for use of steam and 
for supervision. Board is provided at the Seminary under the care of the Students’ 
Association, at $3.50 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant from the 
Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The sixty-eighth year begins on September 25, 1901, and closes on 
May 28, 1902. The various courses are arranged in three terms. Examinations 
are held at the close of each subject or principal topic. 

For the Annual Register, address Professor M. W. JAcoBus. 
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